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/fy ^Sk'i^^^ communication is/a* basic need in today's world. Despite the ^prj 

r:;5f^fi^^ other communication media, writing skill is essential /tq/sutc^ss^^^ 

i(mm^if'^t^^^-\v\^" school training, advancement in business and the profess 
r:3^^^ 3ind social situations, /and growth in R^arsorial expression and 

■/ ^y:^" Compose is more than a catchy sloganY The development of 

to be a major responsibility of the school s^ 





tingm: 




Instructional Planning Division to; call a; districtwide composition^ 



ttee^ 



meeting in the^ Spring sem^ter 1975. The'^corrinittee included teachera^^dv^^ 
pri nci pal s representati ve of the twel vei admi ni strati ve areas and voj^'bus 1 evel s of i n;f^m 
struction, K-12, as wel 1 as Education Commission members. The eo|ra|ittee was asked 
suggest the kinds of Instructional materials that would prpvldapd/rdelines for ^^^^^u^ 
area s" and local schools in their deyelopmeji t of an aiit1julatf«L^^ 
Mong' the recom 

fonow1ng:„. (1 ) That a revision be done of tha' composition cfi^rts and guidelines for 
; junior and senior high^school (1963, 1961 ) incorporatingv*^|^ent_rasearch^ : 
V V arid classroom ^[iract ta rhetorical |?r1nciplas a^^^ha- 

t /and (2) that naw instructional aids for teaching and avaTt^ing'cdmpoiitioh be p^ 
/ The presant publication Is art effort to nfefet some^of th^^y^eedi exprfessad i^ ' 
recommendations. \^ '-v -■ . ■ / .-^-v • -.- ^: . 

The instructioniT plan and supppr initiaT stage of what is 

4 Ci ntandadlto^^^ evQlA^ing ^program for written compo^^ indiv^ldu al . 

taachars and students will parti ci pate ilp the ^d^^ additional materials* 
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NOTES ON A PLAN FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION . ' , - - 

, Purpose ' . - 



H"h?6hart-contai ned' i n" thi s-publ i cati on-represenJ#inio€heifs-l«ok-at ^-the-bpoad-^spectisonfeb 
; writing that underlies the universe of discourse. » In attempting to encapsulate the 
entire range of composing experiences, the comnittee recognized the danger of oversimpH-, 
-fying a complex process. Wetghid against the alternative of a lengthy publication cit- 
ing scholarly research and successful teaching practices, the economy and greater reada- 
billty of a brief overview seemed preferable. 

The^alm -of any tomprehensSre:^ 

tipn that win develop to the maximum their individual language skills in real communi- 
cation situations: personal, social , -vocational , and academic. The program^tllned ,. 
here avoids long lists of objectives (ofttn obvious) and strict :^equenctB of actiyities^v,;. 
(often arbitrary) in favor of a skeletal plan that may be fleshed out according to local: 
school -cormiunity needs. . ' , >. " . , ; '^^'^ ^ ^ ^ 

The program suggests that all, secondary school students should have CQntinuous: composi ng 
experiences'- in four major domains of writfien discourse^ with instruction and asslgnjiients 
adj usted. to th e performanc e competency level of individuals within the classroom. It , ; 
notes the need for pfe-wrfting experiences using language to e^press-thbught and emotl qj\ 
and for direct teaching of composing skills related to a specific coiiinuni-Cation proble^^^^ 
The program further emphasizes development of an. awareness o.f intended purpose and audi- 
ence and a conscious choice of appropriate language. -Finally, ,1t provides a concise , 
resource for local schools and indtvi dual teachers to initiate their own sequences, 
adapted to specific pupil needsi and to Individual teaching; styles and preferences. 



The^majir domainrs of writteri discourse identify four somewhat -exclusive fields of coim- . 

posing^: Each field or domain requires' the" exercise of spedaTized ^skills in organizing- 
and transcribing the writer^' s experience Into various modes that fall .within the domain'^ 
The division into four domains further isolates for the teacher's attention ►several " 
kinds of written products,/ or modes of Writing, typical of development in that , field. 



The lists of written products are deliberately limited; they are intended only to sug- 
gest the range of appropriate composing exgeriences for students at" various performance 
competency ,j gvel A br ;i ef descr i pt i op of the four doma i ns ^fol lows. ^ . V 



erJc 



Sefisory/descriptiye writing makes use of langueige to record -iceiir-' 
ately and v^ividfly Impressions gained primarily through the senses. 
This writing domain- includes various forms ranging in complexity 
from simple lists of wordsl and phrases to extended dlscour-ge In 
paragraphs and poems. Although abstract ideas may underlie fts 
„ Intent in/ more sophist icatbd efforts, jensory/descript_lye_writing 
'T.rr.-- *y^^-~r~ draws Tts flata from cohcrefte details and makes its stat^ent from 

the power of obssfvation to recreate through the senses the qual- - 
ity bf an experj^ence*, I , ' ^ 

/ ■ _ I , 

Imaginative/narrative writing draws on the resources of languag^e 
to organize events or actjions involving characters/^ objects, and 
settings Into some ^meaningful time sequence. The r^w^aterlals ^ ^ ^ - 
* . .for /this domain of iBmposIing may be drawn from personal or vi- 
carious experiences but they are ordered and embellished to . 

^express_an J ndl vjdua 1_J nterpretatlon^pf^the-characters * .objects ,„_L^ ^-v— ^ 

;^ ; pl-aces^ and events, A sense of movements subjective response,v v ^ ^ ' 
and inner reality govern much imaginative/narrative writing, / \ 

/ Prac t1 ca 1 / i nf ormati ve wr 1 ting uses language for utilitarian or ^ ' 

su»*v1val purposes. Although vividness and emotional tone may 
/Jbe employed to enhance practical/lnfonnatlve writing* its pri- 
; . / mary purpose Is to record events tdirectlonSs and Ideas in 
simple, clear, concise language, addressed to a particular 
reader and Intended to bring about a desired response* , . ; j 

/ Analytical /expository writing employs language to analyzi and/or 

"/ X to explain a character, a process^ an idea, or a conviction by , ^ 

' a logljbal, and often psychologically. effective, arrangement of 

detallis, examples, reasons-i or^'rguments. Because 1t attempts \ / 
-'.^ to clafrlfy the substancje of i^^lss this domain of composing 

' demands precise, accurate; *d let wn and a more formal organlza^ 
'tlD,na| pattern* 1nc,l Lading a cldir thesis statement* paragraphs 
developed by topic, arid.materials arranged for the reader to 
understand how the wr!^6r's cqncluslons were reacKed, 

Experienced teachers w1l MimnediatfeTy.: recognize from the^aboye^descrfptlons^and examples^ 
on the accompanying chart that skills associated with one domain frequently "bleed" into 
other domains* Close observation of concrete dftail and the vivid language of sensory 
experience are used in narrative and analytlcal/ejcpositqry writing. /\ sense of movemerit 
and chronolog^'cal sequence contribute to the development -of some sensbry/descrlptives i 
practi cal /informative 5 anjd analytical /expos ttpry writing^, ^^ractic inpdles^, 
of one domain,* then, can Increase skill and be applied to -composltig 
domains, , ^ , 



^ r - 1 u rill Hjiy^ a\w»i^?>M=::;vp Wiii^'Vf/ 

•^v^V?- competency; they are expectied to acquire the same .new, skills and ■to. refine. otfiefsl&^^^^ 
.^T: they move through a set number of objecti\/|e-based learning experiences by _grade lev 



Not all students, however,- can be expected' to .perform at. the same level of competency:;^!!^;; 
in writing. Oust as individuals of the same age and schooling vary in their |bili|y;>>^^^^^^^ 



to carry"a\unror"manip^ulateVtool,'-so, too, '^do persons differ in their abllity- tp 
recreate. observatio^#^3iSp.v^ 



The present instructional plan assumes that the teacher can assess a student . , ...^ 
of writing competency, and can then provide appropriate composing experiences -^to deyeloR . 
• and improve each individual's performance ip particular writing domains. -Under this 
plan .some junior high school students will progress to higher;, competency levels in- 
several writing domains by' the .ninth gradei others will need many experiences at level • 
I Similarly, some senfor high^school student). will reach level V in all domains by 
^We^tWeTfth -grade; others-will needrmuch eon tirtued practice, to cqmpose=succe^^^ 

lower levels. ~\ - . . ■ ^ 



The program' chaf ted here adknowl edges Indivi dual stages of growth in wri ting ski 11 wrth^, 
Ui each domain by gr^ouping the representative composing tasks that a student might be 
able to perfor^m with some degree of competency at a particular stage^of development, 
starting with the very simple and esiential forms or modes appropriate for adolescents 
at Level I and moving to tl\e*more coiilex and specialized modes- of Lfvel ,V. Performance 



ex p 

c 

prog 

a'tlrig individual assignmerits 



comDeffcncv levels'are rfelated to Individual growth Jn composing ideas, not to^arbitr 
expectations by grade level. As such, the pirffarmance competency levels m the prog 
haft ^ri nt¥rdrd as gu i dlposts^for^ShoiQ 1 s: 1 nr^mappl ng-a-comprehens i ve-compo jvfri on^^ 
rogram and for teachers in planning approprlaW writing experiences or in differentji— 
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Ne&Jed^Pre-wH ting Expferl encer 



-Although the process of composing begins with 

municated through contrplled language. Often, 
.impressions and feellngs. Tnj a particular mode, 

related reading and-oral activities that focus 

language ih shaping thought/ Wh^Wver possi^ 

lesions, but should grow out of^previous reading a^rid other shared experiences! and 
should move into: some form )f vyritfen expre^ ''^ " " 

dents should be helped to s^^ Jntirrelationshi 



The need' to communicate isfA 
writing must' be nurtured.// 



-1 -,- -^—^^ 

having something to say, the ideas are J^m- 
before students are asked to record tBeii;!. 
the, teacher should provide the class WiTEB 
on dnd extend practice with the uses of^r 
e» such activities should not be isolated 5 



ions 



'By example, as well as precept* stu- 



0^ 



vNeeded Composing Ski 11 s 



language arts 






* 









Uniyersal among humans;,; the desire to communrtaW through '' - 
, -- --y The student with nothing to say has no desire to reveal a 
paucity of idea.s or to adknowTedge a need for skill development. ,The 'tea<3ier must pro- 
vide not only the experienc(is,but the time for stgdents to acquire new ideas, to reflect 
MPon-personalMmpressiwSi s :dftl^ 

Exchange language, thpught, and feeling with others, and to decide what they wish to 

Vflcp, " and for what purpose. To develop students ' sense lof 



say — to whom* in which 



Structure, the teachpr is nisponsible for pMvldtng direct jind systematic help In formu- 
lating thesis and tqpic sen"ences. In selecting s.upport1ng materia^ and In arranging 
ideasp facts, or details for the most effective development-of the topic, A writirig 
assignment, may be preceded by the teaching of a new skill — such as a new pattarn of ~^ 
paragraph development, a nevr method of sentence combining^ or a problem In choice of lan- 
guage — and/or the review of previously taught skills related to the assignment; if- • 
compositions are to be revlied and recopled for a final evaluation, class time shourd be i 
given to a Tabpratory s1tuat1on^1rt-whTch good'^tl^^^ 

ful student writing is analyzed, and difficult piroblems of diction and structure that* ^ 
appear in the compositions ere solvW together as an oral experience. Attention to pro--^ 
cess at each -staga of compoilng j will produce a better product* 1 
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A separate category Tor granfiriar is not included' In 
study of language pervades the entire plan. Language study including grammar- — 1s--^^^ 
^ ah integral part^f every activity involving spoken or written communication, Consa--^'';: 

qu^tly, unden "Needed Composin^kills" we have indicated that an essential skill iS: 
-.the selection of ^appropriate language (level, diction, word choice, sentence structure) \ 
-::.fQr the purpose ^nd audience of a given coirmunicative act. Each teacher can determine J 
. for each class atid ideally, ^for each student --^ what- skill-building activities are ^ / 
most appropriate, Bejng able to name parts of speech, diagram a sentencd, or recite the 
definition of a compound-complex sentence will not make students better writers. ,But 
----^af'ltl*^^^anding-^what-^grammar— is-and^learning-^about^the.^^^ 

will give the :students insight as to how language works and how tpey can make language^^^^:^#^^^ 
work for them as human communicators- ~ j 

" It is essential that students learn how to fncrease their fluency iq using the language. 
Doing sentence expansion and embedding exercisers employing a variety of dialects, study^ 
ing'the structure and etymology of words, working with the basic syntactical structures 

- (active-palisive, statement-questions^ et'c. -these are among- the^^many ,k1nds-of-act1vW4 
ties students will benefit fgpm under the^^utelage of an instructor who can analyze their 
strengths and weaknesses and design lanfuage &xpertencis that will Improve their 
'language iDerformance. ' ^ . . ^ \ 
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EpED COMPOSING SKILLS 
PRACTICH WITH — 



FOUR DQMiy N^OF 
WRITTEN DISCOURSE: 



SENSORY/DESCR I FT I VE 



j HAGI NATI VE/NAK^TI VE 



PRACTI CAL/ 1 NFOiMATI Vi 



mplRHORMAh 



^Ora l d I scourse r jjn;|dc|^a;rns^^ 
--r^fn#erenc"e 'maki ng -^^f;:^^^ ^- ' 

- Se n so ry wo rd s . ^ feJ v'r.N- - 
.Connotations ; - ^ ' 

• Chronolog I ca 1 and 1 og Tea ] sequence 
J^, Ana 1 ys 1 s- of s Impl y "organ i zed 
i paragraphs 

^vDistinguishing fact from opinion 
-Awareness ^of unjataphor 

- Wo r d p 1 ay ■-'Trr^^:^:':' ; ; ^ 

* I dept i f i-cat ion of audi ence and ikt^fo^ 



purpose 



i Formulat Jon of inteWst i ng^open i ng 
sen teneas J top i c sentancas ' k 

* I dant I f I cat ion and use of supporting 
axampla or data i 1 

.Salebtlon of ari^^lng title 

rLiet;tan :~f6rms^^ ^^ r ~_ . : 

iSdlectlqn of appropr language 



ami 



ind 1r 



,Use 5fCmetag^^ 

writing '\ 
-Word assbc1<i0f onf hey^^^^ 

favorable, unfa vo r a e \ ' ^- 
*'Gene ra 1 i za t^ij^*Q;pnf^=^rt^!feK^^ 

• Adaptatior^^Of speci f LC^oTp0;6^^^ 

V i aw Mlpni i A9 ^ ^ ^'^^^^^y^Q^^-'-i 

• Awa r ariC^p^f a ud i mncm. IJl 'r.^ "-^ V" 5 
.-Hones^ . and ; t ru th^l^hg ^fej nV ?^£^^a 

exp r^fe i on"^^.; es pec I a 1 Ty-¥edut sil f 



* Jou rna 1 an t r I as ( parsona 1 r wr 1 tar as 
aud I enea} w U^^^;^ ^• 

•pbservation no^^ on physi^cal scene: 
s ight ■ " • '. • 

• S impla forms of^uhrhymad pb 
limprfcks i < v ? 



Anacdotafi , or 1 g 1 na 1 f ol kta 1 aS ^ m^ths 
Dial oguas * ' f I e t^i oha 1^ cha ractar s ; raa 1 
life people ^ " ' 

I ma 3 1 na 1 1 ve d i^a ry ent r j as of 
fictional charactars" \ 
* Humorous captions to cartoons 
pi cturas ; ^ 



Friendly notes and letters: accapt- 

4nce of 1 hvi tat Ion, acknowl edgment - 

of giftj postcards mes saga % 

LIstsr steps In ^ir procass to rtiaka or 

do somathing / 

Written dlreeti^s " 

S imp If notes taken from a class 

textbook " 



^NALYTI CAL/iXPOSI TORY 
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.Slhgla paragraph 

tDavelopment of a given topic 
sentence on both personal and 
J I terary experience 
Dialogues t©^ persuada/' 



> Fprmu la t1 on of top j c sentence v^i tl 
clearly stated key words . . v^. 
. Enume ra t i p£i ?6f ^ deta I It ha relit < 
-to key--wotds:5|n' topic, sentence . :. 
-ArfXnger^n t of ;^ even yt 
- rndvCT^'^^fflma^^O^P^'^ 
, Tra ns 1 1 1 ori^ w 1 pa ragraphs \ \ 
( I eVa i p : word ; cho i-ca , ^ I ct Ibn 



. Jburnia 1 s (axpand^^aud I anca) ^ K^;^ ?: 
p Obsa rva 1 1 on no tas-'on phys I cri l^^sSei 
s i ght squhd^ JsmelJ , touch ^(using: 
metaphor to maka raa^ar expar I ancji 
th| obseryat Ion as somethi ng new) 
'^^^^^ " ® ' "9 apP^sa 1 to sensei 



rCharact^rJ/sk#^tches^ 



.Short short stories 
p FI ct i.ona j lattaj's \ ? 
. Dialogues ^ to njal^ a ^pacff ic^poli^t 
(e*g,i .the generation gaip)" 
Script writ ing .^----y. : 
Dramafic monoipgues ; 
Humorous capsule stories ^''acfen^ 
structJ jg the story impj led In a- 
eartoon" 



Frl^anc 



dliy notes and letters; social 
responses, record of phona 'massage 
Notes on clasSf oral actlvl ties 
Self-evaluative stataments: at and 
of units ^ " 

Med'l a comme re i 1 3 - : ; 

Job appl Icat'i pns< and business form; 
Newg^^repprt s 

Consymer complaint letters 
Request| for information' 



SI ngle paragraph to two-paragraph 
sjtl-ons: 
observat ion- Interp a t ! © n f r dm 
concrete s©urca (picture, 
pplltlcaj cart©©n, etev) 
persuasion by reasons = 
feditprlal and/or letter j© . . 
led! tor for schooK paper\ . 
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SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCES AND STUDENT RESPONSES 

^ ' ■ . . ' . ' . . ' " ' *• ' 

The teachir lesson plans and student writing simples are presentid with the hope that 
they win be useful to the composition teacher- In a variety of wayS: 

-As illustrations of composing experiences in. the domains of , 
writing at different competency levels on the compoilti on chart 

-As samples of student responses to given asslfgnments 

-As' models for spotlighting areas of strengths arid weakhesses s 
in student writing . 1 * ^ 

-As examples of marking and evaluating practlci 

-As a springboard for department discussions and individual 
plannini of appropriate teaching strategies 

The teacher lesson plans Include background information which explains the purpose 'and 
the structure of the writing assignment and establishes the /criteria by which the stu- 
dent performance 1s to be judged. Student samples show the/ actual marks apd comments 
made by the teacher in a real classroom situation. In many cases, an explanatory com- 
ment indicating. what strengths and weaknesses the teacher fMs In the student s, writing 
completes the lesson-to-evaluation sequence. \ T 

The sample composing experiences are records of actual lessons submiked by coranittee 
members and other teachers in different areas of the district, n^hey are included as 
Indicators of the diversity of approaches*-used to promote .,student competency in a partic- 
ular writing domain. The domains and levels represented by the lessons concentrate on 
areas least emphasized in other composition publications; e.g., sensory observation at 
the upper levels, dramatic monologue as narration, postards as friendly-Informative mes- 
sages, exposition at the middle levels of development. It- is worth noting that many of 
the lessons grow out of reading, and language experiences. 

The student samples are duplicated intact with all their Warts and wrinkles, focUsing not 
on the ideal but on a concrete representation of what actually results from a given, as- - 
sngnment. Most of the papers illustrate the range of acceptable performance within a 
competency level; however, they do not all represent good or superior performance.- 

Teacher evaluations of each student sample are included to Illustrate kinds of comments 
and criteria for correction- that are employed in different situations. Specific letter 
qrades are purposely avoided because the Intent of the chart arfd the accompanying les-. 
sons 1s not to dictate a grading scheme but to provide stimulus for thinking in terms of 
performance competencies. Individual schools or clusters of schools wiTl want to, estab- 
lish local criteria for evaluating student writing to fit the-needs and competency levels 
of their own student bodies. Suggestions for such criteria arfe included m the section 
on Evaluation Materials. , • . 
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Ltvel rv . 
Sensory/Descri ptT^e 




"SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE ' 
' " DESCRIPTION - JOURNAL OBSERVATION - ^ 

Procedure: Teacher resQurce-= InventiQn: A Course in Pre-Wrlting and ftompisi tion , 
by Michael Paull & Jack Kllgerman. ~~ 

'Practice Exercise: Do a quick, ten-minute, on-the-spot* observation exircise outside *the% 
classrooms a&k students to take notebooks outdoors and observe one square 
.Inch of ground, jotting ,down^ all the ^things they see in that 1 imited sp4c|, ; 
, including notatlbns about smells, sounds, tactile experiences, textures, 

fhapeSj shadows, and light. After ten minutes/ of close study, ^ring a list 
; into classroom and write an on-the-spot paragraph of description. T*ie * 
' ' appr^nch may be either subjective or objective. 

Wniting Assignment: You ^are to record your perceptions of a busy city street,' Inter-" 

section, shopping mall, or other location'^ln w^ich you can find a lot of ^ ^ 
activity, groups of people, and interesting objects of varied shapes and 
/ kinds. - ' . ^> • . / ;.; . • ; •■' 

* \ ' ' * ■ . ^ " 

A. After school, walk by yourself seyeral blocks down a busy commercial V 
street in an area you are familiar with (or a shopping mall, amphi- ^ 
„theater area, etc*)* . ' / 

• B. In thf process, write down 25 observations which^ you think characterize 

- xhis location* These can be either sentences or. phrases, but. each should 
ntf' longer than a sentence, ' - 

C, Write the observations at the scene, as they tome to you, not from 
memory. Write down whatever .concrete detaijs strike you as Important*. 
You might pay some attention to such features as'liiie, shape, and color. 

D. Bring your numbered observations to class as an entry In your journal * 
Think about the following questions b^ore you do the observationi then 
apply these questions again before you b%1n the writing exercise that 
will faljbw as an in-class assignment: ^ ^ 

1. What picture of the street do yojir get? Is it beauttful or ugly? 
Does it make you happy or sad, pleasedv angry, annoyed, etc? Does 

■ / It contain moving objects or objects at rest? ■ ■ 

2. Do the observations Seem to focus on' certain things and not on 
. ' * _ others, p,g,, people, sounds^. Actions? . . 

3. Can you distinguish this street from oth^s you have experienced? ' 
. - Does 1t sejin to .have a personality p^'itsr own? 

4. Do you get a sense of the movemept'i nvol ytd 1n ithe. obstrwtflon?- • ^ 
Do you ha:ve the feeling of moving through ther^^ne' or of standing " 
Still In It? • . 

■ . , . ' IB 
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Do the recoNed observations convty an attitude about, the street? 
What is that attitude? 

■ \ ■ 
Does the' street convey a single main impression? Can you describe . 

that Impression. in one word?, ^ ^ 

After you have compared your set of impressions with others in 
this class, can you find any bapls for comparisons? Do you like 
some better- than others? 



In what way could each set of observations be seen/as a "meditation"? 

look at the following sets of observations. Try to determine why 
one 1s better than the other: 



Set A 



a. bank 

bV\ •^permarket 

c. \jCleaners 

d. Chicken Delight 

f. taKlcab driver 

g. traffic light 

h. cityXtree j 
1. overfilled trash can 



Set B 



a. *Cf^vy Impal* with smashe*^ sides 

b. fallens dry, colorless leaves 

c. a g1rl yelling "Mario" 

d/ twenty-three b1g fllTed trash cans 
student climbing oveg^" fence 
two drunks In front ot ilbrar'y 



The/1 write a descriptive essay based upon the observed details and* 
the way you have expanded and organized them. 




DESCRIPTION 
JOURNAL OBSERVATION 



Level IV 

Sensory/Descf^i^ive 
High School Studint 



Walkfng down the desertad| Santa Monica beachi I was ^ 
overwhelmed with a feeling of ^otal fmptlness. Seagulls 
cf rcl ing slowly overhead expressfi my thoughts wUth their ^ 
plaintive jcry._The a^i r hung gray^and .heavy with mist over the 
wetp ra in=drenched sand. At tfie horizon the gray of the ^ky 
faded into the stormy gray water** ^Thei r color matched my mood. 

Everywhsra I felt the ^pre^j'i^fe of the surrounding emptiness* ' 
The piert. hanging over the w^^r. Was practically jdeserted/ Most 
of" the shops were closed with th^cold weather^, shuttered tight 
against the rain.^ Eveo the merrfcgo^round stood boarded up* The * 




/^loQj^ness of the beach was. es^ffi'laily accented by the wet, 
f y ^sagging volley ball nets^ .desert^ by the siJmmer' crowds . 

The only person I saw ;on^^^^^^r was a weathere^ old man 
^\4Jj^^ sllentfy fishing* My se^^s wepe t^ched' by the' smel 1 of fish 
' ^aqd we-t boards as re#l izad not^^^erytfhtn^was affected by the 
|cf|ang!ng seasons* ^ ^Surfeni, In wetisul ts still battle the'wavei 
idttp i t^ '^th# cold ^nd rain* ^The'^Wshing boats sitting not far 
^ of ^ shorfe fought ag^ Inst *:the^ rocMs the/'.re tj-ed fo, anxious to 




^^^^^^^^>%^'/^ be ^n Ith^eir way agalni^ A lone Jogger headed down the beach 

UQdaunted by ^tha wefl then* The" wayes continue to ^^sh agalns^ 

' ^. % ^ ^ . ' \ * ' " 

the pilings with solemn ^^ularlty*^. I .was awed by thejr talent 

for stability ia the ^changing seasons* ^ 

' . * Looklng.^t the beach. In an antiraly. new light, I found 

thln*gs that were .hidden, to me before* There-were children 

digging for sandcrabs In^the wtet^^tefcl^y sand, and more playing 

« " , ^ 'On the* wet swings. A fiw bicydlJstS pedaled along the boaTd- ^ 

walkp' A young' couple walked arm In arm down the Shore* ' Musfc^ 

drifted thrdugh the air as the merry-go-rounrf started* Then 

- * slowly the sun peeped through a hole in the cloods, bathing the 

spnd In Its golden light. 

TlAtHER'S; COMMENT* I liked this Hascrlptiahs eve|i thought English ttacher mentality 
^ * had to spot the errors and rough spots. Thtre 1s excellent Imagefy 

^ - herej Indicating that.you have a keen eye and can feel a scene* * 




^^^^ 
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Sensory/Sescrl pti ve 
High School Student 2 



DEStRIPTION ' - ■ * - ■ 
JOURNAL OBSERVATIQN 

I found myself Inside Topangf Pla^a^ on a rainy a 



f terno 



The 3omi nant inipress fo 



in^tha store centered' arountf 



^paople's persoqaHties* TMS is simp^le because^ people |n general 
/.'arV^^^ hi ddbn laugh^wlth many characteristics. By the wayside of f 
In the distance to be^easjJTy^^sey Is the place conmipnly known as 
background. I navar^'truly understood ithfngs or places^ though 
I've tried a thousanti times. Yopanga Plaza Is a great place 
with many attractions. . * - x ' * 

"^^^ Time wa discovered hid no essence on entering the PlaEa. 
We seemed to^ enjoy some nice aye contact but way down Insldfe we 
knew she -was Just vegetating. Funny yet in no wise did she seem 

less attractive leanlhg against a steel pole. After this we sat 
, • .-^T . * ■ . ^ 

Mt a table close to the snack bar where to ray surprise walked 

the man of ^ dreams with another fat cigar* King Crimson days 

won't extinguish themselves with fat men strol 1 Ing arouind plaza * s 

like this one. (just like the common man, wear Ing "a; craoker; 

smile when he's being watched*} Behind the snack bar counter hel^ 

a^excitlng girl In a red dress. She opened my eyes and gathered 

all my atte ntion at the prj<£a of her Jooks * Then the entire^ « 

world stopped only for me in my amusement on seeing, Eric Clapton. 

He had boots on? No this is not Eric Clapton. the one people 

called God* HI s- impersonator being quite earnest yet^ sha^llow , ^ 

when he walked. He reminded me of a chicken and I detested -^m^ c0LeJls4u 7 ^mm^ T 




*7 " 



People stood out everywhere at the Plaza* This Js obviously H^m^^MiA^ , Ta 

place of peopj0v The surrounding excl ted t hemselve s with ^ M^MA4. 



changing bright colors. Above the red and yellow floors were 
brown lacquered benches. Directly behind these benches held a i^j^j^ 
sign and a mean looking door with two windows. The sign said ' - 

*'aKit employees only*'- Two giant floors held all the idle objects 
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(while instda the story windows manneqliiris stood lifeless v^earinq 
^fine clothingy Ties for man hung inside picture frames outside 

a srnari yn^gon^^s^^^^largfr than an AmeMcan bedroom. Its 
. ^fieigf^ ^reached only. 18 feetjnto the sky though the architecture 

brought s^^J^^^PPj^sj • Lighting took, the shadows from* tfltngs 
I that can only bestow and withhold shapes, maybe even colors. ^ 

COMMENT: You have some extremely Interesting Images In your description, I 
have some dIfflcuTty ^understanding what you mean by them, however* 
since you use language In what I suspect is a very private way. 
If you're going to cormunicate with reader, you need to choose 
images and language which the reader and you can sha^re . Other- 
wise, the reader will. just be puzzled. . 

Perhaps part of the problem Is in knowing how to construct several 
different kindi of sentences to convey your 'imagery. We'll practi 
that. ' , , 
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Level IV N 
Sensory/ Descriptive 



SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 
CHARACTER DESCRIPTION - WRITING FROM A MODEL 

Procedure: This assignmtnt is derivid in part from a similar one in Connolly's A Rheto- 
ric Casebook , adapted to suit the class Itvel. The exercise 1s last In a . 
series of shorter exercises and analyses of character description in lltfera- 
* ture. The rnodels from literature provide the basis for pre-writlng discus- 
sion, specifically an understanding of these concepts in composition: 

1. Voice (narrator's voice as distinguished from author's); 

2/^, Tone ^ . ' 

3, Dominant impressions . _ 

4. Point of view (position of the narrator In relation to that which 
he is describing); - 

' ' ^ 5. Subjective/abjective approach to description; 

- ^ ^ 6. Organization of details logically, spatially, or chronoldgically. 

Materials: Literary examples of character description from: 

1, Ethan Frome , by Edith Wharton ' 

2* Quite Early One Morning , by Dylan Thomas 

3, ''The Dead^i^' by" James Joyce 

4. Thomas Wolfe's Letters to His Mother , by John Terry 
' ^ 5* The Return of the Native, by Thomas Hardy 

Writing Assignment: Write a character sketch of 200-250 words that reveals a. person's 
inner traits through a defcription of his or her physical features, 

; Before you write the sketch: 

1_ Choose a real or imaginary person suitable for description. A very 
young or old person, or someone you know very well, makes a good 

subject. ' " 11-^ 

2. Prepare ^ 11st of physical characteristics and a parallel list of 

character traits. ^ 

3. Decide what dominant impression you wish to create* Choose language 
that win help create that dominant impression when you write. 

4, the model paragraphs, especially 'that of Eustacia Vye by Thomas 
Hardy, as guides to your own writing. 
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CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 
WRITING FRO^A MODEL 



Level IV 

Sensory/Descriptive 
High SchooV Student 1 



It is not easy to write about someone -you have lived with 
for thirteen years;' You accept her shortcohiinjs* and- love her% 
for the warmth and spontaneity sh^^ brings Into the ftoijse and into 
your nfe. And ye^t you never really think of her phys icM.^ make- 
up and Its relg^tion to her who fe personality* 

Dana is my sister* She Is tall and. wel l-biil 1 1, with a pale/ 
almost white comp lexion .that Js soft to the touch, like a 
delicate gardenia. Her long, light brown^nd swnewhat curly 
hair always seems to take on a special luster when it enters 
the sun's rays, ._ ■ 

Her tiny nose presents her greatest problem* It makes it 
almost impossible to keep her gtasfes on comfortably. They 
plways seem to slide forward to the tip of her nose, and she 
Ipoks like a little **granny** looking over her spectacles. And 
yet, the eyes that these qlasses tend to cover are friendly, 
Inters ting, and gleaming, ' 

It is her mouth that can prove to be her greatest a^set or ^ 
her worst enemy. Her frankness and outspokeness , at times, make 
? her Incompar.able, one of a kind. Her lack of thougfit or perhaps 
.^^b*^ ^*JL I her lack of propriety can make her blurt out things without 

thinking. She can be like a computer that gives out facts with^- 
out feel i ng. 

However, her mslght Into a problem can sometimes be 
surprising. Her solutions to complexing situations tend to 
compensate for her thoughtless behavior. Perhaps this is 
typical of a young girl entering her teens in this hectic world 
of ours ! - 

But sure 1 y 'her smile and the laughter and Joy she brings to 
our household make her a needed and loved member of our family. 
She is lucky to be with us and we are^Juit as lucky to have ..her. 



n 




TEACHER'S. COMMENT: 
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Good-«the physical featyres convey personality adequately without 
ycur having to tell us they do too Insistently- Well -organized. 



TEACHER'S ANALYSIS. ' SAMPLE #1 

Gi'ven the" purpose of the assignment to create a dpminant Impression about a character 
by reveal ind that person's Inriur traits through a description of physical character- • 
i sties — this stuaent writer has done an above average Job. The central paragraphs 
focus on specific physical feai;ures (skin, hair, nose, eyes, mouth), revealing Oana^s 
delicacy, beauty, friendliness, and 1nd1v1dual|pr. The fifth paragraph fails to focus 
on a physical feature, thus bri&kUs the patJl^ established m the preceding ones-, 
however. It Is 'not a "filler" paragraph, for it makes a statement about the fT^l s 
complexity and shows her in relation to the larger class of teenage girls. I" 
tells the reader lomething- about the writer's. own personality. In add.ition. the whole • 
essay is logically ©rganized and makes sound use jof the models the writer studied before 
writing this description. ^ > • , 

The writing is not distinguTs+ied by any, styl Istic excenence, ' but It Is readable, 
standard, edited English. Th/student could benefit from a rewrite exercisft if the 
Instructor v^orked with her oh several points: 

1 Consistent poUt of view through consistent Qse?of pronoun: U m.^ or one. 
I would recommend In this piece the use of IV for it- Is a personal and directly- 
pbserved account of "my sister." Who is "you" in paragraph 1? 

2. careful examination of the tone created in each paragraph. Pa»'a9>:aph„J is ' 
muddled because of infelicitous expressions: "her lack of thought." "her mouth 
that can prove to be her ,^atest asset," "gives out facts without feeling. 
■It's clear what the writ^^ants to convey In this paragraph, but the wording 

is mi&leading. < 

3. Better placement of modifiers. In paragraph 2. for tance. is the skfn or 

■ the touch that is like a gardenia? And why does "tall and well-built" belong 
. in the same sentence with "pale, almost white complexion?" The student writer 
'\ should be led to examine. why and how facts and images are juxtaposed through- 
, out the essay. 
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LeVel IV 

Sensory/ Descriptive 
r High School Student 2 



CHAR^^TlpiiSCRif5TI ON 
, , WRltlNG''ffi(^'A MODEi 

He was a man to def^i al T adscript I^q. He y^as the 
ambodlment of a1] that is pld, Yet"t|^rSv^wa$ a quality^ soma- ; 
thing more* that caught one's attantlAnl - 

He was neither short nor tal K, but. hls^ body was gnarUd and 
etched like the bark of an old tree/ was not fat, nor - 
certainly was he thin, but the twl sted H^^s of his frame 
exuded a delicate strength^ like the buffeted form. of a tall 
stand ing read. * ^ 

His coloring must once have been half-way between dprl^ 
and fair but time. In adding to his treynass had neutrarizedMt 
completely^ fading hini sjowly with an air of gentlenais to the 
beloved likeness of an old tintype. / 

His hair was tf(i^ng now to a faded^l^y but In his youth 
his leonine hair had given him the only clai)^ to distinction he 
would ever have, " • 

It was his face, though, that arrested my attention. Be- 
tweenthe lines of suffering and laughter one could read the 
trial life had etched, but he radiated an inner glow a^ though 
he had passed through the fire of living and had been purged 
and fo^ge^^o^j^ragj^^ strength. " 

His soft eagle eyes, set deep In his steadfast hdad would 
listen to your very soul. Compass ionate and quick' to fill with 
pain for your hurt he was willing to give all, to, support you. 
Bu^ no- fool, he was alert to the hypocrl'Oand'^fekind, Many a 
time I remembe^eing held spell-bound to his gaze, feeling 
uncomfortabl^IJ^ my h earty was being ba^^d to his knowing 

^ JbtMJ^ ^^^^ 

Hjs mouth came from the^^^^^^ce exqu!^J/ly molded^ 
gent|^ strong but with a quiet courage that on^feelT^e^ 
could trust with their life. It was the same with his hands. 
Many people have placed their lives in the strength of his strong 
supple hands, young though covered with parchment sklnp with 
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long, graceful i iensitiva' fingers. Saved f rort g i r 1 i shness by , 
^^^^ the quick powerth^ deinonst rated. Even In his old age * i 

r^y^^ ^"^Tt^ has .bean said that fate has daalt with him cr^ly. He. 

was not born with g physique of Hercules, though he haj passed^ .. . 
through Hades, nor was he born with the looks of Apollo. He 
should have been a veritable giant, but I think In hfs way he , 
was. For within his chest' beat a brave and true heart that h^s 
served his friends faithfully and kindly, 

TEACHER'S COMMENT: Good I" m happy to see you trying to deal with metaphor and 

'^TOsions shows you're both willing to txperimeTit and learning 
something about writing'. The strength of your essay lies in your 
ability to reveal something of the inner man through his outward 
appearance. Your figures of speech don' t always work well , and 
you frequently get carried away (all that bark, trees,, and reeds 
in paragraph for instance); but In general you have written 
effective description* I can "see" this man, and I believe I can 
"know" him as well* 

Some problems to work on: 

1) mixed metaphors 

^2) use of semicolon In compound sentence structures 

3) sentence fragments ^ \ 

4) pronoun agreement ' - 
/ 5) wrong words . ' 

6) spelling 
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TEACHER'S ANALYSIS, SAMPLE:#2 J 

^lbi% student has executed fchi assignment weir and. should be coteended ^of reaching and / 
extending herself by experimenting with Images, allusioas, irid metaphorical lahgiuige/ ''^ 
The product suffers from a b^ad case of purple prose and an insenslttve Insifructor coald 
have a field^day^ writing derisive comments wi the margins. But -the purpofe af the' 
assignment was to show students how they might use language to reveal hiimarj persoiiality. 
The framewor'k (reyealing inne^ traits through a descriptfori of outward^ physlcalTY^^ 
establishea' t^brganizatlon the paper and provided a means of focifs1ng.,wha%'m1ght ^ 
otherwise bea^e a collage of ih^pressibns* Sample 2 is organized* focuses on physical * . 
features, shows a sense of^point\ of view, tonei and dominant* Impression, jpd (if ohe ' . 
ignores 'the errors) comes aCrossXas a clear picture of the old'man. V ' 

The instructor could help this writer ir*ev1se and improve the essay by workllig with her 
In these areas: . ^ I 

1, Avoid mixed metaphors, and establish approprfateness in metaphorical languag^:^^^ 
"Etch" doesn't go with "gnarled" and "bark," andj'exyde" doesn't work with " . 
"delicate strength" or "buffeted form." The man might have had a 'Meonlne" * 
head in his youth, but "leonine hair"? "Soft eagle eyes" seems odd to this. ^ : 
reader^ the eyes certainly can*t "listen" to n^y "soulr" and so on, . : ^ - 

2, Avoid following the^^model descriptions so slavishly. The seventh and eighth 
paragraphs, particularly, are attempts to pattern after the Eustacia Vye 
passage' but the writtr isn- 1 able^ to handle^'trie materlaT easily. Thus* the^^ 
references tp Hencutes and AdoIIo seem unnecessary and a bit rldlcuTouSt and the 
statement that the mouth is necessarily Renaissance 1$ not Gonvincinginor 
adequateVS' explained. However, the objective here is not to discourage the 
young writer and inhibit her/him, but to show how the referjentes and alluslx^hs 
might be drawn^ from more appropriate sources or ^sed^mpre naturally. * ; 

3, Clean up some skills problems. These include pr©noun agreement, sentence 
fragments, wrong words, spelling errors, and the use of ^e^lcolon. 



' ^' " CHRONOLOGICAL-LOGICAL ^SEQUENCE ' 

- Dispatch Activity: Write thrte words on the board for students' to define: 



robbery _^ „^ ^ 

^ ' , ' - burglary ^- ' 

- - vandalism - ' 

Preliminary Writing Assignment; Over the weekend, the school safe was" broken into and 

money was taken. Food and supplies were als.o taken from the cafe- • 
teria. Theii was one witness. You have an opportunity to address 
five questtPs 1n writing to this witness. Arrange your questions 
, - In a loglc^ sequence and^be able to defend that questioning .order. 

Dispuss differences among threelwords: „robbery .^ burglary , and vandalism . Jjje class 

. had difficulty distinguishing these, and could not see the point of 
^ discussion at times. Only when sentencing charges were brought in 

- diti class awaken to'the point of definition assignment.; 

Sample stu'dent questions sequence: ^ . 

1 . What time did you see. them come? ■ 

2. Where were you standing? . 

3. What are there (sic) rdtscrlptlons? 

4. What tiid you do during the robbery? ; , - 

5. What time did they leave? 

1. What time did the incident occur?. 

2. Can you describe what went on? . . 

3. Did you actually i^t^^ssallants? 

(4. How. many were theyr ^ */ 
5. Can you give me "a d^scri-ptlon of the assai lantisj 

■ ' - „ _ 1. When did the^^dal^ happend (sic.)? . ^ ■ ■ ^r -y ' j- \ ^ 

2. Where were >0u at '-the timf*1t Happend? " ' 

3. "Can you-or'able you (sic)' to see the setting of the crime? 

4. Who did you see" that t^'^ie? 

5. Do you know any one o^hem? Are you sure?,!, . 

Although there was no right sequence, we conc eded that .asking questlons.per.talning to ., 
the t?me at which the bu?glary\ccurred or descriptions of the burglars would be most 
"logical In this situation. 

Read aloud to class: "Jhe Pocket book Game," .by Alice Childress. . 

• ■ ■ " ■ ■■ = • ^ ,. ^ ,, , . . _ ' . . . ' ,. 

i 4 . . - ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ . . i ■ . • - — ^^^'^ "' 

Discussion questions* * . ^^-^ ' ^ 

' ' ■ ^ 'i ■ ^ ' ■ • • --^"'^^ ■ ' ' ' ' '^^ 

How many characters in the story? ■' • "/^ 

Who is the narrator? . _ ^ : 

What happened? ' ■ - ' " ' 



Has this ever happened to you7^: iT" 
What was your reaction? 
What seem to be Mildred's feelings?- 



Writing Assignment: Extend the dramatic monologue (discuss term^ In "cbntext) to fit' 

accurately the way Mildred would talk, and feel, act, or react. i^:- 
"ei therein another situatron or m an ex^Tion^Sffbs'WeY """^ " 
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Level H " ^ ' ' "t:-. 
Imaginative/Narrative: 
Junior High School Studan 




. Marge? Yqii there? OK- ; Wei 1 , after that moment v on , I was 
'stored at 1 ike a scarecrow In a cornf^Id. She even looked at 
_^.^_as I walked down__the hafl. What7_ No,^_l haven' t gotten m__ 



r^sa, / It's a shame at that. When I left^ I says, "Bye ijrs. EJ* f 
in a^ sweet tone ... and she says I should jcome back n^^t week at ' 
" around 2-00 pm- My ears coi/ldn't bel^va what I heard. That 
' old lady doesn't have a kind bone In her body and yet What? 

Yea! She. asked me back- Su>e^lt's a surprise • . , No way, Im f 
' not askin' that 'girl for a raise Vea^ I hear ye^child p 



Yea, I know she's strange but its 311 in a^ays; work, f - 

TEACHER'S COMMENT, RESPONSE #1 

You accomplished the task— and very v(ell— of extending a believable voice in rtlinologue. 
You showed that you- understood "The Pocketbook- Game" by inserting your own scene. 
Note the class's reaction to your monologue, when you read it aloud to them. /"Gee, 
sounds just like the author's writing." Congratulations! Watch spelling,- t^pecially 
"ie" and "ei" combinations, as well as apostrophes for contractions. j 

•TEACHER'S ANALYSIS, RESPONSE #1 ^ , ■ ■ . i - 

ThU student has an unusually good ear for dialogue/monologue and can replicate it 
with seeming ease. Again, the authenticity of the voiqe was remarkable, even when 
attempting to sRtch a very different set of characters and setting. I would give 
this studenl a better- than-averagt grade and work towapd shaping the language, both 
in mechanics arid in si hgularlty of purpose. . . 
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. Level ir \ j^" ^-^^j^-^ 

: - ' Imaginative/Narrative k. . ,"S 

;^ \ ^ ^ Junior Hi'ahJ^chool Studehts fi 

' ' RESPONSE #2 _ - - 

T . So them I told, Mrs. EI need ^her^money so right there ' * 

I told her 1 Wi%s going to quit, but then I reconsidered because I 

^.-^_^^^_^^^.:z_do-.naad-what--inoney Ucan-get.— So I got baclcjo my cleaning and ^ - - " 

^ tuckad away in Mrs. E's closet I found old Jawerly box. So 

- '4^. curious /as I was, I opened the box to find it-jame'd with rings" . 

^ bracelets, and necklaces- 1 was temporaly shocked to see ^11 
— _.that jl^werly but_ I J^ater went on about my business wi tho ut . ^ 

' ^ ' removing a single piece of jewerly from the box. Then when I 

was about to* leave Mrs. E said, "Hry good, and J sajdVhatp Pu^flMfe 
what do you mean?^ She said, was wrong; f ' should f rust ybui ^^^^^^ 3 

From now on be ease yoy ^didn't remove anything from the Jev^y b^^^^ik^i/CtfH^/A^^ 
She had set that bos there as a trap to see if I woufd really ^ >^ 
Steal. . ^ " . ; 

TEACHER'S COMMENT, RESPONSE #2 . , • ' ' '. 

Good fmagtnatlvt extension of the Story. By introducing the jewelry (please note \ 
spelling) box trap^ you not only addfd a new dimension to thfe monologye, but you demon-' 
strated that you grasped the ejsentltfl character traits of Mrs. E* and Mildred. Please 
correct the spelling and punctuation on your paper. 

TEACHER'S ANALYSIS, RESPONSE #2% , 

Again I would rate this imaginative narrative above, average* in spite of the mechantcal 
errbrsi because of the Jewelry box scene that was a logical extension of Alice ^ ^ 

Ch1Tdress-s monologue. Although the style is not as roundfed^in voice and feel .as the 

ness* and her react1pni--airin^eping with the characterV I would underline ilT^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ 
nilsspellad words and have the student look them up; , ' ' 
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Shes Nfcal\ is not to pppr- bacasa shed eating supper fss her 
qwp housed She's probaly a maid. ' 



TEACHER'S COMMENT.. RESPONSE #3 -'' " 

Please see hie. I think that you have had difffculty in understanding bot' 
and t^a wrltfng assignment. 



TEACHER'S ANALYSIS, RESPONSE #3 



/ 



The student missed the point on several^ levels* There were other students whjlmissed 
-the-polnt-of-^the-story-but-coyl d„manage,=^to^wr^tte^wlthi n_the_f name„o/: a_monolointand_„ 
maintain sonie semblance of "voice. " - Thi^ student accomplished neither fueling the 
necessity to make overall siwrnary^ comments instead on Mildred's gccupatiffn, character 
traits, .and socio-economic status. ' I would relread the story with this student and then 
reassign the writing p ejjlaijiing raonojogue again and "extending the story," 
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POINT^OF VIEW 



Procedure: ^Th1s assignment is designed to show how, in a piece of narrative writing,- th 
^-.Jiature of a story is./stnor^glx inf luanced by the narratorJs point^^of .v4ew.--^ 

First day: Help the students understand how a person may have one point of view In one 
Instance, and another at a different time, and how^tMj Influences his/her ^ 
perception of an event. 1 " ^ 

, !• Through discussion^ esmbllsh a working definition of the term point of 

„ ,^"=v1ew. ; " r' : 

2. Explore role-playing. Create a student-teacher dialogue; in whictt^^^t^^^^ 
— -=teacheT^( pi ayl ng-the^^roTe-of— parent)-repri mands-^a-student^ ( pl^yi hg ther^ 
part ofja son br daughter) for coming home three hours late. Ask the - 
participant how s/he feels during the role-playing^ ^ 

Reverse the role of the parent and child by Involving a, s4cond studerit 
^7 who repea^ts the dialogue with the first studerrt: i.e.j ,ihe first studen 
1^ f^ow the parent, and the new student Is the child. Discuss with par- 
ticipants and class how each student felt during both dialoques* 

Ask students to read a myth from a text. (In this case, we read 
"Pygmalion" in M^n the Mythmaker . Jtf. T, Jewkes, Ed. ,HarcQurt,- Brace, " 
Jpvanovlchi p. is^j Through dlscusslbnp we decide Who the narrator was 
(omniscient) an*„who the three characters were. (Pygmalion, Athena, • 
the statue) Ask how the story might have been different if each of the 
three characters had toldm. Stu^^ts must be able to see the limiting 

^ aspect of- a first-person narrative/ They niust learn to think>the1r wajf 
intp another person's perceptions, and try to Imagine what his or her 

' risponse might be. - : 



Second day: Have the class, view a pair of fllmtr strips that reinforce the concept of 

^.^.-.^-.,_pp^- nfr-of -"V'i'ewr- ^ — .„_.._^.=.^.^4..,^^_^_._._^„_,_^„™___^^^ 



point 

1. Show cassette film-strips Nos. 3 and)^4;from the kit* "Writing from 
-Imagination to Expression," by Guidance AS These strips deal 

With tht problem of point of vlew,^ There are places In each of the two 
strlps^n which to stop the strip and the tape player and carry on ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^ 
studtnt- teacher activities for brief periods* These are both verbal " 
and wrltte^n activities. The last strip ends^Sith a retelling of "Little 
Red RidJng^Hood" as It might have been told by the mother, the grand- 
mother,, and therwolf. In eafch case ^ the student Is asked to discuss the 
1^ reason why each character sees . the story i n qu i te a different light. 

1^ - This viewing^, with time for dlscussioni will take the entire pariodp^^ 



-^2; Ask students to::Mincl, reread, and develop the same type of #eatiStnt£^^^^^ 

?^i;v^;^^ra.;>^^ a inyth or fairy-tale of their choice, and to bring to class on ther tHiJ^df^? 

i^j:::^^;^^^ day a brief* precis of ::the story, telling V/ho will reTate the story^|i^^ 

^: V V ^ - IJt ■ wi 1 1 be di f f ereHt, . ...as ~ -sl^i ^ii^ 



vC-.-; 













iV Dur i ng a br 1 ef r 
a time to revievi 


'eidfng or^ 
/ the precj 


Skills 
i^s, and 


V assi gnmentv ifleat With ^studants^ one ^ 
1 either apprbv^^ijti^r suggesfr^diang^ 



2, Have students begin, In class, the writing of the myth or fairy tale 
from the new point of ^iew. 



1. Group, evaluation of the papers, with revisions :to ^e made. in class. 
Each group selects one^papar to be read aloud to the rest of the class, 

2. ; Paptrs are= turned in for teacher evaluation. ; 



f:|fe Fourth fday- " ---^ 
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.High School Student /V 



THE BEANSTALK AND JACK 



7 . 



V Wa giants have ways of not only making you talk, but of 

f I ndi ng out what qoes on down vhare you^ iny peopl er 1 i ve^ So 

ft was-whan-l heard about- this kid named Jack,- He lived with 

his mother vJho was a poor widow.^ In -fact, thay were so poor 

I 

that she sent Jack to the market with thafr only eow, to sell^ 
It in exehange for food. _ 

On his way, Jaek stum bl ad on a 1 ittla man sel I ing beans* 
The little guy knew when he had a good thing going and Jaek* the 
sueker that he was ^ traded his eow for the beans. 



'^^udu^ M^^s^X^^^ ^^ Jack's mother was outraged and rightful ly so; (Heartbrokan 
^As^^. ?«*^^ / whan she threw the beans out the window^ he e©uldn"t baliave his 
^Ui&*w ''^^ ^ eyes next day when overnight they sprouted into giant b^anstalks.J 

' - ^^^^^ * had nothing against Jack until the dude cl imbed those 
- . ^^aan| up to my eloud, and then invaded my castle. When I woke 
)iJ,uoi/^4oAsM^^^^ t^^^ my knap p I saw the turkey trying to make off with my golden 

^c^l*^/^.^K^^"'f goose. " ' ^ 



1 1 was then that I made my historical comment* ?'He-e-e-y-y-yV 
^ man* I smell some bad bloodi" I chased hfm out of the door and 
tried to follow closely as he want skipping across the tops of 
the cloudSy but his miniature size gave him a definite advantage 
when walking or running on water vapor. 

He beat me to the beanstalk^ and s 14 d down. I cl Imbed 'down 
.:Jn pursuit, but Aack_was playjng dirty._ He was ^standi ng ^a^^th^ „ 
\/ bottom, with an~axe in his hand and a davljsh grin on his fade. 

Host people think that David always beats Gol lath, but this 
i case proved otherwise. Jack';s only regret today Is that ha was ' 



standing under me whan he in^l ictad the final y fatal b1ow*lSd- the 
beanstalki . ^ ■ ' 





^^{.i as "turkey" with a nwck semi -fornix 

W^n^n the last sentence^^^^ , ■ ' V^^ 



....... .. . 



prose such'i^iVfi-S^ 



■ ^anb^h^F^ eyes was, I felt, well-done. The character of the gidnticomes^ acrosjs^lqup 
.well- There is originality evident here and imagii^gon as^weljV i:;^ "^^^ 

r might ask the writer to practice reading his work aloud, slbw|y, to hear as Will 
as see what he has written. He, might then Have avoided the exppssions that led to 

:^.the-~comments^on- his paper _ . . ^_ 
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Level I i - _ .f- vvi. 
Practi cal/Inf omiati VI 




SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 
FRIENDLY NOTES "AND POSlbARD FORM 




Objectives I The student will be able to: 



° " ' - 1 • ' Address, a postcard correctly ^ 

2. Compose a concise and Interesting note to a friend ^ 

^ ^ . 3, Use colorful and precise language in describing an event or detal 1 -^-t^^,^- 

•. ' ^ ^ 4- Observe basic sentence structure and conventions . ■^■■^•^ 

Preparation: The seventh-gr^de students have embarked on an individual writing project 
; V . that involves the narraftion' of an-imaginar^ jdurhey» personal' odyss^v^^^^^™^^ 
Each narration Is to be Illustrated by a film, still picturps, transpar- 
encies^ tape, or some other medium of their choice* / 

Procedure^ The p>ost card fs introduced as a form tONCormuH 

> or two vivid jmpressions of a trip* The teacher projects; a transparency of^/^ 
several sample messages on a standard postcard form The class Is aSked to^ 
note the placement and correct form for the address^ndvto dtscuss the cori-^^^^^ 
tent and style of the message. (The concept of style has-been discussed 
previously in relation to some of the literature selections that Mve been ■ 
studied,) Together^ teacher and class compose several messages on:'the chaiy! 
board, drawing upon inconmon experiences for ideas, ^ 

Writing Assignment: Using'the pbstcard form supplied by the teacherv compose a friendTy^^^^^ 
note to a distant fr'iend. Imagine that y^^ 
your "Odyssey project. ;V Select several tntercfsting det 

ance to describe to your friend. Try to make your friend see and feet ;^as you 
do by your choice of precise and colorful words. » Use complete sentenced. 
V Follow the correct form for the addressv date; salutatfon^ and close 

message. 1 You may complete your postcard by adding on the reverse side ^ V ?- 
^ picture or drawingVthat represents your location at tht time of writing the 
. message. .> . ■ ■ ^a- ... 



Students enjoyed doing this assignment* Evert some who do not usually complete assigned 
7 work were motivated to finish this orar^^W 
for individual response to a general subject. 




Si?* 



Ymi^M ifS^nfever guess what happened to 
^me«wh|'M e^il^was-here-^i n^the^^human^mi nd;..^!. 
y rart Fnto one of the. strangest, ugl i est 
monsters I've ever seen.: The first thing 
I did was panic when 1 1 came; near me. So 
1 ran and foSnd a place to hi dfe and ^then 



S ES J V j S zj js .; vn s. F 3 i 
a,--.»T=,.v.,.i-,i..-..,_p. 



1t went a^ay. Later I learned that the 
name of the rhonstar was /ear, v 



Love, 
Rita 




Sa n diV.Pg j;^? ! ^ : - : . . ^ 
8833 E* 6th: St, 

Los Angel as , Ca l i:forri i a 

"'^"^"^'^^^ ; ^^^^ 
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Dec* 6, 307ff 



.jDear OnTOnk, . . 

Jt'i so i^right here at theSsurt The 

: ray| are i4JSt right. I a sight seeing 
'molecules hit. And those cold spots 




^ e 6 u t o f - 1 h I s-wdr I d 
hot the next. Miss you 
keep .looking at In the fiorlzon 



Cpl d one mi nut^. 
&) that star we 




Un 



versaj^y yours^ 
Rudy 
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^ Mr. On^onk Eleop - 
Big Dipper, Mllkyway 




April 9, 1976 



^ Dear Hernando, 

' * Can you beMeve me here in bottom .of 
L^the^ssal^l t-^s^u re -beaut-i-fuI^down^her^^lH^ 
' The enchanting blue of the 5ea(J)thk 



fanning of the s^weed as i f i n. a dream 
It's so beautiful , r. - . > 

But still I miss the fragrance of our 
"trie". The shad#3^the breeza J^~Olyh^ 
wish I was homa* / , « 



» ^ Undecidedly yours y 




i .'I 






POST CARD 

Mr .Hernando Rodr i guez 



3333 Tree Branch Lane 



Los Angeles, California 




Level III . yrt ' 
Practical/Information' 



SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 
BUSINESS LETTER AND CORRECT ENVELOPE FORM 



Objectives: The student will be able to: 



1.. Address an envelope correctly. 

2. Compose a business letter inquiring about a specific job opening, 

3. Observe, basic 'sentence structure and conventions In the composition 

of the letter/ _ , ^ 

4. Follow the - corr*e_ct format presented In class as appropriate for a 
formal business letter. This will include: 

a. Proper margins 

b. Proper headin gs ... 



c. Proper introduction ^' 

d. Proper closing ^ - - 

e. Appropriate information about ;the applicant , 

f. Legible handwritlngMn Ink or typing on white standard 
unlined paper ; 



Preparation: Tenth grade students Involved InfLlfe English (Basic E^lish) are given 
writing assignments, based on the assessed needs of the students. One such^ 
need Is tb^ have them compose a business letter In response to an announce** 

- V- men t of a particular job opening In which they might be Interested. Tha ^^^^^^^^^ 

job opening may be. real or fictional, - 



procedure: 



Before the students begin their writing assttfh'mentt the teacher*>expla1ns 
why the writing of a" good business letter ,1s important,. Stude^nts are; asked 
to present situations in which they would need; to write such a letter* The 



response varies -from class to class t 
are given for writing such aletteri 



but usually^ the ifol lowing reasons 



idvertlsement 



Request information 
2>s. Inquire about'a job or answer an 

3. ^..2BQ^plai n ^about..or^pnaise ..a.x^ 

4, Respond to an article 1n the newspaper* 

' K / ' ^ . _ ^ 

Reasons are "di scussed as to why, standard Engllih should be used and why the 
Tetter should follow V specific format* The approprlate^content of the 
letter Is presentad before the students begin to write, ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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Writing Assignment: Using the form of the business letter, compose a 1etter:^._td a'prbspai 
tive employer inquiring about a job you would be interesta^ in obtainin§.,'*%. 
. . Include in your letter an explanation of the specific job you, want, where yoi 

saw the advertisement, a brief autotflegraphy, any specfffc qualifications-Voi 
have, and a phone number and address where you can be reached,. Use complete- 
-sentenoes-aad-foVlow-the^feor^rect-formrtor-the-address"^ 
cloie.pf your letter. Address an envelope following the proper, format and -4 
enclof^ your finished copy In the envelope.^ - ^ * - . ;3 

Students seem to enjoy ,the assignment, especially when they realize that this particular 
skil 1 might make thf difference between obtaining job they want and having to accept 
a Job which does nbt Interest them.' , . y 



'1* 



J. 
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Ltvel III 

Practl ci 1 / 1 nf orma ti ve 
High S^chool Student 



BUSINESS LETTER 



Jir. Jim Brown ' 
J, C. Pannay*5 
1052 Aval on Street 
Ca rson * Call f arn i a 

Dea r S i r ^ 



20010' Carson AverHie 
Ca rson , Ca 1 1 forn i a 9 
March 3, 1976 




I am applying ^or the Job of part"t,lme ^shiar orj^ part- 
time 

A f ^hi^^a^^ 15 ) ^ wiiH-^"^ learn about th^ seiimg 
business. Currently 1 ani a student at Banning 'High-School in 
Wi Imington^Cal ! fornia, I have cpmpleted courses in algebra, 
basic alaetricity, biology, automotlves. This Is my second 
year tn htgh school^ and I am doing prou t y good . ; 

In addition to the above, I have completed a course J n 
work axp^^^ee* Tha only worU that I have had^ lc that of 



i ndust r i al^lp I nt^nence ang i nooTt exterior ma i n ^^ri^ ce p and 
childcare. 



I think I will b^ qual I fled for this, Job, and it will be 

^^re^c 



B. good exp^re^ce for me* My talephon«^pumbar Is 77^=0000. I 
can be raachad at almost any time. T^would like to have.a^ 



Interview at your GOnvenaynce 



Sincarly Yours, 



Fred B. Bak^r 



Teacher' s Note 



Corrections or suggested changes 1n a student's paper are usually'made during an 
individual conference. 
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SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERI^CE 
EXPOSITORY PARAGRAPH ON LITERATURE 

Procedure: Earltar In the semester^ ^he class- had wrkid^with A Programed Approach to 
Writing ^ by Gordon, developing an understanding of topic, assertion, and 
supporting details through discussion of and assignments in paragraph writing, 
I also emphasized the concluding sentence^ which Is often neglected,^ The 
class had written several paragraphs concerned with various aspects of lit- 
erary selections they had read betore the present lesson. In every case 
they needed rouch help In structuriTig their material. 

For this assignment, I taught a lesson on the ust of transition words and ^ 
phrases. We discussed the , differences , often subtle^ between certain transi* 
tion words and their use in linking di&taUp, Then I gave the students a list 
of transition words to use In their writing. 

Writing Assignment: Write a paragraph in which you develop the given topic sentence with 
specific details drawn from Chapter 5 of Scott 0* Dell's Island of the Blue 
Dolphins^ (The class had just dompleted a study of the book. J , Be sure to 
fol low these steps in preparing your paper: 

. 1. Reread Chapter 5, looking for the events or experiences that made life 
difficult for Karana's people* Every time you come to anything that 
seems to be a difficulty, write it down. 

^ - 2, Look over your list. Group any events that seem to relate. Omit or 

cross out any that, on second look, you decide do not fit, 

3. Arrange your detalTs from the chapter In ascending order of importance, 
with the detail you think most important listed last. 

.4. .Write your rough draft, using transition words to link your details. Be 
\ure to use a transition word that indicates that, the last detail is 
, intended to be the most Important one, ^ 

5. Use a concluding sentence that sums up what you have said a,nd/or that 
draws from words or phrases you have used. 

^ 6. Give your paper a title that reflects the content of your individual 

paragraph. ' 

I moved about the room while they wrote, providing help to those. who needed it** Although 
^he class had had much work in structured paragraph writing, they still required sug- 
gestions and direction during this composing experience. Papers could be revised and 
recopled at home. 



^ . ' Analytical /Ejiposltory^ 

Junior High School Student 

' " ^ * . ' ' ^ 

* • i 

LIFE AFTER THE Al^frS 

Life was difficult foK Karana's people after the Aleuts V - 

left^ To begin with, the women had to* sr\^^fowl; find fish 
and build canoes because most of the mert^had died In the battle 
between the Aleuts and Karana^s people. In iddltloHp the 
anlmal^that once belonged to Karana's people roamed with the 
wild dogs and they would steal tHe people^s food. After the 
men Who hadn'^'died f^n the battle recovered^ they fought with 



% u^^JIsaA^ ^^M^ -J the women bedause^wey tbok the ehoires that had onee belonged 
^^^^^f"^"*^^ ( t^^^^^ Final ly/, and iMSt Import^t, the memory of those who | 
' died saddened Kat^ana's people greatly. Life would probably 



never be the way I t .had been before the Aleuts had oome. 

TEACHER'S COMMENT: Excellent conclusion. 

You need^ bit more discussion about their grief since It's the 
' most ^important detail. Otherwise, this Is excenent. / 

4 - 
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Level II * 

Anal y t1 ca 1/Exposi tory 

Junior High School Studeni 



THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE GHALAS-AT TRIBE 



. Lifa^was difficult for Karana's people after the Aleuts 
c ame . (Her people had the worst possible time that they had 



ever known ofj jThey counted up the number of people that were 
left in the tribe. It was fortytwo, even counting old s 
crippled. The number dead w^^ abqut 15^ The whole vM^^ge 



was in sorrow* 



fNow tha womeff 
to take the pladt of the men .^hat had died 



had'" never hunted before had 
The people were 



afraid that the won 



were beyond the villlage. 



had to go out^^ face the dangers that 



ire yps#li ^Ith thie , so 



^ the women would harvest 6 the men would hunT* >There was hardly 



any food In the villlage^ so eacn Individual was assigned to a 
different Job, 



*1eanWh IT^ the wild dog pack was getting bigger^ 



S5 



Gontrlbutinp to the loss of food, meaning that they stole the 
food from the tribe. Now the tribe was In an akward position. 
(No chiefp little food, s part of the tribe gone.y They elected 
a new chief who decided to go to Catallna to get some helpp so 
the whole tribe could be rescued. He left the tribe S started 
out for Catallna. The tribe was In a state of curiosity. 
I^onderlng if a ship would ever come to get them^ Now, once 
again the trlt^e was left alone without a leader, ^t least for 
awhllaj^ This was a very hard time for the tribe of the 
Ghalas-^at. 



TEACHER'S COMMENT: Conclusion really repeats topic sentence. 

More transition words need to be used. Read other comments. 

^ You've listed last chronological fact last. You were asked to list 
most Important reason last. * 

You need^o condense Ideas and tighten up your writing so you're not 
re- telling the story, * . ^ 



Level 11 ■ 
Analyfical/Exposltory 




SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 
EDITORIAL WRITING • 



9 

Objectivis: To ttich the student tt 

1, Have a controning J^dea a strftertce. th^t presents the toole and the 
student's intentions (intentions raay be stated cfr Implied.) 

a. Put the issue Into specific rather thf^n general terms r 

b. State assumptions clearly choose words that express clears^ precise 
meaning ' ^ ' . 

c. Use appropriate language ^ - I . 
d* Understand difference between dispute (disagreement) and argument 

(logical ordered presentation of ideas) ^ * 

2* Choose a method of organizing and presenting ideas, 
a* Use the rhetorical question 

b* Define terminology to avoid ^misunderstanding ^ ^ 

c. Examine or consider the opposing view objepti.vely and fairly 

d. Logical conclusion 

3, Enrich ideas with details, ^ / ^ 

a. Description 

b. Narration 

^ c. Evidence (avoiding bias and emotion) 

4. Link ideas with transitional elements* 

a. Transitional words 
. b. Repetition of key words ^ phrases i or ideas 

.. " * ' 

- Procedure:- ^ 

First day: ^Introduce lesson by explaining purpose and. objectives* Hand out copies of a 
sample editorial* pointing out essentials that make it good and/or bad. Ask 
, students to examine newspapers or magazines for editorials and bring them to 
class. P^st these on the board or duplicate them and hand them out to stu- 
dents. (The latter method will provide-more opportunity for analysis and 
( critique. ) 

Second day: Divide the class into small groups to prepare for a panel discussion on 
controversial subject* Encourage students, to adhere to guidelines stated 
in the objectives for the lesson. Select panel members. 
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Third day: Conduct a panel discussion, (Depending on the nature of the subject, more ' 
'time may be needed for preparation before discussion takes placi.)' 

Fourth day: Students seDarate into small groups to evaluate the panel discussion' of the 
previous day. Students vote f oP the panel member (s) who followed the lesson 
objectives most closely. , ' / 

Fifth day: Students again separate into small groups and write a group editorial sup- ; 
^ ' porting or refutingi the position of one of the^ pa^l members. 

Sixth day: Read the group editorials aloud; invi^ class discussion* Assign for home- 
work: Write an editorial conunentirfg on the panel discussion topics one of the 
editor.fals posted earlier in the week, or one of the student's own choice. 

Evaluation: Students' individual editorials will serve this purpose, / 

Note: The school's debate squad was ijivlted to come to the class and present 
a debate to motivate studients' editdrial responses, ^ 



5 
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Level II 

Analytical/Expository 
High School Student 



DO WE NEED PRISONS AND WHY.? 



n 



, ' Prison punishment wouJd be very helpful if It were 

affective. To begin with. If It were effective one would 

^« be able to l^ve his home and not even worry about someone * 

'"•^ , breaj&Ing In. Also people would be^ happier* 
p Prison punishmant does a lot of good * but there are ways 

. J* jCmA that it eould be batter. First of alU there should be longer 

^a*^*^ punlshmentt harder work^^less fun and games. Second, ^criminal w®^^ ,^}0^^ 

am^^ , should know If he commits a crime and gets convicted he will 



\. JL^^ -not be back on the streets again for^qulte some time, 

0^ T*_.w>^ ..J 



Jails are needed because Jf there weren't any Jails or 
^^"^ ^ \ prUons, crim^fnals would Just take oveV, ' 

TEACHER'S ANALYSIS 

: The student begins with a good controllirvg sentence* However, It Is supported by 
some assumption| that ai^e not at all evident. 

* =^ ' 

The second paragraph makes some Interesting points that are not developed or supported 
by reasoning or evidence* 

The concluding paragraph, while possibly true, does not ^have any logical reasoning or ^ 
^evidence preceding it* i , 

The student makes an effort to use transitional words to tie ideas together. Without 
the spelling errors and with a little more detailed evidence^ this paper would 
satisfactorily fulfill the assignment. 
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Level III 

Anal ytical /Expos i tor. 




SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 
- ESSAY TO PERSUADE 

t 

Objecttvesi The studtnt grows in abnity to: 

1. Formulate 'ideas and opinions based upon current concerns rooted in .the 
past. ^ 

2. Relate current concerns and literary themes* 

3. Write assays based upon the use of referencesi discuss1onS| and wide 
re|ding experiences, 

Pre-writing experiences (three weeks): The students read, discuss, and complete 

suggested writing assignments in chapters 1-5 in The Lively Art of Writing , 
by Lucile Vaughn Payne. " ^ . 

♦ ^ - ^ 

Students read and discuss topic-related literature from Currents by 
Thomas Sanders. 

Students read supplementary literature related to specific essay topics. 

Pre-essay writing experiences (lajt week of three weeks): Students prepare a list of 
pro and con arguments related to their choice of thesis, following the 
procedure suggested 1n The Lively Art of Writing . 

Full and final thes>f notes are read to the class and the teacher for sug- 
gestions and revisions before "^the essay is begun* 

The assignment: Using your thesis notes, write an essay of several paragraphs on the 
topic. Include all of the arguments, pro and con , which you have asstmbled 
in your preliminary notes on the thesis statement. Arrange your material 
into well -developed paragraphs that will persuade your readers to accept 
your thesis. (This is based on Payne text.) 
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Junior High School Studant 



COMPUTERS VS, TEACHERS 

Thousands of years ago, a young ppahlstoric cave dweller 
juMf^ i^^Ji^ ^ probmb]y learned how t o chip stone from a teache r. His teacher 
'^f^-p^^ was probably his father. The boy saw his father choose the 

right kind of stone* hold it in^his hand a certain way and chip 
X ^ (jt»s)edges wfth a chipping tool. Each mov# the father macie was 
a stimulus to the boy. The boy responded by trying to copy his 



EKLC 



father's movaments* And each time the boy copied his father 
faithfully, the father nodded his approval. The father was 
giving his son the reinforcement of praise, and this encouraged 
the boy to go on. 

All through historyj people have had humans teach them. 
Recently, however, machines have been Invented to replace 
taachers. These machines can't deal with a person's soul, only 
his mindp He isn't a person, he's an object^ Thus, a 
computerized learning system deprives the studen^ of his Identity. 
Ha Is classified as a number instead of a human being. 

Admj'ttedly, a computer progresses at the students own rate 
and adjusts to the student U abilities. But the machine does not 
allow the students to go back and review their work. 

There Is much mors to education than the embedding of facts ^ 
in young mInds-'-wh ich a machine does supremely welK But no 
machine can relate ixieas deep into the personal I ty of a student 
^ ^make him H ve^p ThN I s what a good teacher does, students ^ 
know this and want it. A great deal of what we cal I education. 
Is simply learning .by example. Wisdom Is not the influence of 
Ideas on machines but on people, A teacher can be an 
unforgettable example of wisdom, a machine can't. ' p 

br, Francis Keppel , Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard, said, "I'll accept the michlne as a 
replacement for a teacher when It can run a bfrthday party for 
my young daughter, when it can comfort a sick child, or encourage 
a child who needs reassurance. Then I'll go along with the idea . 
that a machine Is as good as a. teacher." r 

4B ■-■ . ■ 



4d teefc^ 
did j^&fJbjA 



^1 



it 



A computer can never replace the warmth and understanding of 
a human teacher* A teacher is not just a dispenser of knowledge. 
She is a source of encouragement and disclplinep a storyteller, 
and an example of the way intelligence works on hupian character/ 
No machine can duplicate these qualities. ' 

A student working only with a computer doesn't have a 
chance to make use of what he Has learned by Joining in a class 
project* He can't develop. the ability to express himself tn 
public by taking part in class discussions* If he were in a 
4ar§e^ class roomj he would have all those opportunities^. 

-ffv eone1u54oft^ computerized, learning system knows 
and numbers. not hearts or souls. 




TEACHER'S COt^ENT: Best effort yet, Nancy, Ydur introduction 1s outstanding- 
nice use of rtsources! Ybu needed more In your concluding 
paragraphs but Its brevity doesn't distract that much front 
overall excel 1 encii 
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POPULARITY 



I 



Julie was always very shy 
never really tried to get 



She never had miny friends, but 



6^ 



any.^j^ne day she de 
come tbTOr?-^he was 



decided^to be quiet 



leti 



and wakt for a friend to come tb"TOr?-^he was going to find 
one herself, Julie met Wendy and they became good friendt. 
yiigj^i^ Since Julie made one friend she felt, after that, yery^ confident 

^^b^uMj^Q^ that she would make others. The search for popularity generally 
<f leads to self- improvement, \ 

Populiirity gives a^rs^ chances to meet new people and 
p4ck up traits of others which 
Having popularity is good as 

relatjonshigs which are-valuable in life. Also, ^ the social 
of that person Is broadened. As he meets people, different 
^'^traits are seen. From these, If any are admired, they can ^be 
added to his chara^cter to better it,. 

Popularity can lead to conceit but not In all cases. Just 
because a person is popular does not mean he is conceited. It 



7 



think can Improve themselves, 
.the person have many new 

I ife 



just means that ot hers fi'ke him very much, ^ Popularity caa let ^ 



one pick up bad traits of others but after, get rid of these 
traits one can avoid them later on I n I Ife, 

Popular i ty gives high self esteem. If one feel s^nfi dent 
in knowing he has many friends to be with, trusty etc, then he 
will go on wi th that fee l ing In him and not lose It, 

"^^^^^^ It to better personall ty by Increasing- 

their popularity. More friends give more self estteem and more 
self esteem Improves^ your personal ity- 



« 




TEACHER'S COMMENT: Kit--you seem to understand Lucile's essay structure--good ! 

Work on expressing your thoughts more expl1c1tly--ixpunge vague 
statements! 



TEACHER rS ANALYSIS 
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These students share common handicaps. They are only fourteen years, olds have , had . 
limited experiences* and are being asked: to form opinions on tapics to Which they have ' 
given little^ If anys previous thought. Just as a novice bowler or golfer Is recognized 
as such, these students and their efforts must be placed in the proper perspective* 

instruction In developing thought processes through Inductlve/deductive reasoning, 
^paraller structure, tomparison/contrasf , and other viritlng techniques will benefit all - 
,of these students. As they receive Instruction and are given opportunities to practjce 
techniques, they will. Ideally, accumulate skills 1n developing an essay style/ 

'Each stucfent needs an Individualized Impetus to encourage Improvement, Some need special 
^personal attention, others rffeed a buslnassllke analysis. The teacher must determine whlcl 
motivating technique suits each studeht, / 

he teacher provides time for individual conferences with each student to explain any 
confusing corrections^d to discuss ways in which to Improve weak areas ^ Excellence 
and improvement' are sh^*ad with the entire class if the students being praised hive no 
objections* , 

ATI suggestions/corrections written on student papers are done with a pencil. There are; 
twp advantages In such a practice: 



1. The teacher can erase It If the comment is not adequate dF"1f the / 
correction Is later reconsidered, , * . 

2. The student can erase 1t If the comment or correction Is meaningless, 
or too painful or harsh* 

No letter grades are placed on the students' papers. This Is a deliberate attempt to 
discourage competition and to encourage analysis of the paper itself, complete with 
comments and corrections. All comments are personal Ized with the student\s name to 
encourage the feeling of Individuality and to emphasize thfe teapher'i Interest in' 
Individual growth. - 
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SAMPLE COMPOSING EXPERIENCE 




first, on the enjoyment of the story ands seconds on the recognition of cer-.^ 
tc^in qualities of character such as the mother's reluctance to hive her 
'youngest son leave home ai^ the young mam's desire to be on his own and to 
prove himself in the world. . ^ ' ^ 

The composing experiehce covered three -days, ^ . 



1. Discuss again the characteri sties , emotiphSs and actlqns of Queen Belli- 
cents Garetlis and Lynetter which we can understand easily because we have 
often observed them in people we see every day, 

2. Discuss how to formulate a topic sentence for a paragraph in which one \. 
would show the, simi lari ties between the queen and a mother of today. Put 

, sample or two on the board. How could this topic sentence be .changed - 
into a paragraph on the similarities betweenvyoung people, then and now?, 

3. ^ Preliminary Assignment: Each student will write a paragraph comparing 

either mothers or teenagers then and.noWi and referring to^ specific 
^Incidents in the story which show the characteristics. - ^ 

(I usually plan artp^er activHy' for the day following this assignjnent to 
give myself time to read tl^e ^paragraphs and to make copies of several of 
the more successful paragraplis for use on the second day.) 



1. Using the overhead projector or the boards show the class one dr*itwo 
paragraphs that are not successful* There will usually be several that do 
not have topic sentences or are inadequately developea or lack specific 
examples, (Such models should be anonymous papers from previous classes.) 

2. Hand out copies of leveral good sjtudent par^raphs and discjiyjs ^hlm* 
Notice several problems in diction. DotfT^e word kid belong in this 
type of writings for example? Which one does the best Job of d1rectl| 
relaWng each trait to the present? Is there any material used which f - 
could not be substantiated from the text? Wt^ ^does Lynette so often 
come out sounding like a spoiled brat? Is her unpleasantness a cover-up 
for another feeling? (She thinks the' king hasn't taken her request 
seriously.) Do people sbmetimes direct their anger with one person 
toward another? What about Lynette's frequent changes of mind? . Does 

she really understand what this quest means to Gareth? Hbw do we know? 
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Discuss h<)w to foi;*mulate an opening paragra^ for an essay that would 
show the slmllarliles between the mother and the young people In the 
s^dry on the one hand ryand' "their counterparts today on the other. . 
Point out th^;t thfe 'WeTT%rHten opening paragraph shoii Id control the 
Ideas 1n the complete essay* (Mention that the 'opanlng^ paragraplj should ■ 
norrrfalWy be written ffrstt so that 1t can heTp the writer to clarify h1s/l 
purpose as well as to Inform the reader of what is to follow,) Notice 
.1n the examples the use^of words like many and most f rather than all ^ . 
are these words^ better? ^. 



Third day: 



4* Discuss trans.1t1 on words whtch wodld be useful. In this essay. 



Writing Assignment: Write a three-paragraph essay^ jhowlngL that the characters In 

Tennyson* s ''Gareth and Lynette" are simlptr to people of our own time. You 
^ may use matenial from the sample paragra^s If you wish. Be sure that the ^ 
« opening paragraph states your contronilngi ide^learly^f The real purpose 



of the assignment Is to write a good, weT*l-orpnl2ed%ssay this time, so' 
that you will understand how to go about It next time. 



ESSAY ON' GARETH':.ANb LYN&T^E 




i„ thou g h t he imes^ change ,«hurT ai}^iJur^e^l^^^ 
same W?oughout the Cy ears. "^^n Tennysoi>' s^^IGah^^^ Vji^^wS 



th^ characters Jhay¥^bas I cal ly\the Same qt^-sPt les- tha'trm of- us^^^^ 
today have.' "^The It uati Otis 
Tea 1 l y haven * t . 



^ — - Fo r „ examp 1 e , G^e t h- an d - Ly nett e -^a re^^l U^JMny^ay 
comparab^^e to modern teenagers* Gareth l^fanted to" leave ' home 
and p ut^hj^^jtwQ^^^ i n to improve the world- He wanted to - 
prove to himself and his. mother, who was very protective, that ^ 
if he vmre on his own, he would accomplish maily things. He was 
also pretty awed by his older brothers, which is typical of a 
teenage ^gu^today , especial ly whan he is the "baby" of the 



may have chaise df rbut^^^^^ - - %| 



'S 



family. Lynetta was a very moody girl who vac 1 1 la ted in her - 'f- 
ideas. She was pretty picky about her boyfr^end being of high^ ^ 
'enough quality. She didn't want to associate wi th an unproven r 
l^itchen knaye. After he was a Kero, she changed her mind , because 
he was then something to be proud of . These are actions that 
typify teeagei^?' atti tudes today as wel 1 as the attf tudas of 
Gareth and Lynette. 

Another example is^he way QCieen Bel 1 i cent , Qareth's mother^ 
can be compared to many parents of today. Whan Gareth wants to 
leave home, she,of course^wants him to stay where she can keep > . 
an aye on him* I, guess a lot of mothers today also feeTT^at 
way about thai r chi Idten. After Qareth's mind is made up, and S 
, she sees sha can't change it, she wants him to make her proud of 
. ^Jhim^in .whatever_he^^c 

to soma degree, thei r chi Idren to accomplish something that - . r 
they can look back on and point to, as a major achievement, % " 

COl^MENT: You seem to have a good understanding of how to organise \he short 
issay. Your writing reflects your understanding of the storyv You 
need to be careful to maintain a consistent level of usage. In 
this essay, the conversational' slang is not appropriate. 



2. -Explanation and practice with denotation and connotation (in advertis- 

ing, colloquial speech, persuasive writing, news reporting) 

3. ' Exercises defining abstract and concrete terms; exercises in writing 

InformaV definitions of abstract riounsv such as honors lovej patriotism 

4. Analysis of how words mean; how we derive meaning from content 

Writing Assignment: Students ^re then asked to create a nonsense term on theirs own or ; 
, to borrow from a list of nonpense terms provided (mostly from CarroTltan^^^ - 

portmanteau words) t and do the following writing assignment: M^^^^^^^ 

1, Choose one of these made-up words or make up rone of your own. then 
write a 'DICTIONARY ENTRY for your nonsense word,' following the format^ 
of an actual dictionary^ The entry should Include all or rttost;^ Of t 
foTlowIng: . ...... ....^^^ 

^ a* the term' . 

: / b-„ pronunciation guide In parentheses : . . ^ 

c; part of speech ; / V - . 

d, etymology in brackets . 4> . 

. e. two or more meanings 

f. other forms of the word arid their meanings . ' 

g. special uses or obsolete forms of the word 

4 J h. synonyms . ^ . $i ^ _ ; 

i. example of usage — the word In a sentence ■ ; v , 



Here Is an example written by a senior student: L j / 

prisool (prizool) n. 1. a public building for the confinewient and 
' safe-keeping for persoft between the ages of 6 

place or establishment where instruction is forced upon per- 
sons attending;* 3* a place of tmprispnment until a degrfs^^ 
: diploma Is obtainedi 4.' prisoqtaeni n,; one who attend^a 

prisooli 5, prisobling, v. v ob^ral^ning instruction 
ing a prisooT. Ha went to prisool flye days a week ttiking in 
all the information he could* At prlsportoda^ 
\. about nouns, and verbs, L, Syji, see prison . 




2,' fxpand the dil^fonary entry into a short, descriptive definition ess.iiy.I^* 
~ * " Include in the essay the strict logical ^ dffiniti on (probably th|gfirst -I 
one you list in. the dictionary entry) j^enough characteristics "of t^ie , 
word^to mal|e up'a fairjy _complete definT^D^__ ^ _ _ ' 

Follow-up Activity: Select the best results from this assignment and publish a class"'^"^ 
Dictionary of Nonsense Terms which is^ then distributed to all class members{^^ 
Students inv'ari^ly find this dictionary fun and instructive to read, ^ 
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Analy ti caT/Exposi tory 
High School Student f 



SAMPLE STUDENT PAPER 



1^ A prisool i s a pub 1 i.c _b u i j d j n g.. f or the conjF^j ngmei^ 



safekeeping of persons between the ages of 6 and 18* .-Tha 
people wf|o attend prisools are usually referred to as ' - ^ 
stumates . They begin in kinder-conf inement pind^^^^w r 
way to first-eell . When they rg^ch seventh-cell, the 
— : c:^"" v>.vUr warei p 1 e" who~ runs ^ the prIsboU talks to each stumate about ~ 
going into different fialds of study. The stumates continue 
. prisQoling and^if they'are good and have reached the 12th^cel 1 
before the age of 1 8, thay may be up for paroma > 

What goes on Insjde a prisool Is another story. Stumates 
^ are wal Hconffned^in order for instruct ion to ba given. Most 
. / . stumates take Instruction In readiiyv for thay don't want to ba. : :! 

sent to detentf inament . If ±hay__can make their way to 12th- 
call as soon as possible^ thay can gat thai r paroma. Than out , 
to tha woMd thay^ can go* unless thay prefer to continue in 
.. : ^ -prisooK e ...^ -, -..^ /, ^ \ ■■■■■ • 

TEACHER'S' ANALYSIS . - 

This response vto the second part of the nonsense-'definftion exercise exhibits the 
writer's awareness of how new words are colnedy how words mean what they mean, and 
how meanings depend In part upon context. The writer's sense of humor In composing 
this short informaV definition communicates readily and directly with the^etder. 

This example fef student's writing does effectivel^reach a stud Used 
, together with the instructions for the exercise, gives heart to others who, at 
first* think they cannot create a new word and define it. 



^^^^^^^ 



1 'V^fte^^^^-is.^^^'.-T-^t-i^ -n?'-"w>'Tg^jS?s.ti *^ ^■^■'^^'s^ssi^t^ 




EVALUATION MATERIALS 



ERIC 
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MARKING AND GRADING PAPERS 



. TJi_eser suggg^s^^^^ hel pf u1_ . to „ t he, teacher when^eyajuati ng^^studant-aompQsi ^j,Q,ns:.-#^ 

l.^ ' Commenting" on contents and marking errors 

A, Over twenty years ago, William Ousel pointed out the value of comnieriti^tfiat.x-/i 
(a) show appreciation of successful writing, (B) emphasize the importance of 
purpose and ideas, and (c) Indicate faults in such a way as to facilitate learn- 

;.^i'ng^^QuesJ:1ons and r_es:ponses_,to ideas and usages written _in the margin:^an^^^t.=^ 
mmary comment" on the paper as a who! e"can^ provide the stuclent with inf#m|tTfmi 
and mQtjVa t ion to improve in written express ion. 

When comments lare Offered:,.-thpy ihould^ include 
\ Veil as^ one or two speciy^suggestionl^fbr imprQyement/^^ . 
Examples": \ \ - : . ■■ ; . j: ^ ■ ; ^ ..^..^ ; 

"You really convinced me! Your gxampl^s were logicailly organized 
. in support of your thesis sentertce. Your choice of wwds main- ^ ^^^^ f 
^^a4 ned4^a-^^orma1— but-Mvel 
noun reference and punctuation — see margin notes*" (Good paper) 

"You. suggest a clear purpose " the nei|d for more career- related 
courses— in your opening sentence. But you offer only one ^ 
reason to persuade your reader^ / It might help If you reviewed . > , 

your Irst of possible reasons aftervyou had read through :your / l. ; . / . ■ . 
first draft. Try reading your paper aloud to catch those ru^-on 
/ sentences, and fragments:" CPoor paper) ' \ ■ ' ^ ...u-y^ 

B. a; teacher point^out the errop in-order to show the student how to: improve his 
or her own writli^v. One should not, therefore, indicate errors that' the stu- v 
dent could not be extecte^ to correct on the basis of present knowledge ^nd f 
general ai>11 Ity. ^- . - ^ ^ 

The markings or comments should be Intelligible to the student, they, should b^^ 
. legible, arid they should use vocabulary that has been made familiar to the ■ 
student. " - ' / ^ ^ • 

D. If^^yfifeols are used^ the teacher should supply the student with a 11st of the 
symbols and their meanings. The explanation of ^mbols should be rrtade^^^ 

^ ^^^wordrvth^t^^thr^student' under^t^ 

the student the reference and any additional explanatlpn needed* / . 

E. The marking should be based on the instruction given 1n the course* Assump- 
tion of previous training should be reasonable and realistic. . 



F. the marking, including any comments made, should justify the grade given. 



*Willtam J. Dusel, "Some ^Semantic rmplications of Theme Correction," English Journal » 
XLIV (1955), p. 390. Reprinted in "A Guide for Evaluating Student Compos iti on ^ edited 
by Sister M* Judlne, IHM, for the National Council of Teachers of English (Champaign, 

'Illinois.; 1965). \ 



The appraisal should take into consideration the performance competency>^Tevelfc 
of the student- 
s' In required courses , the appraisal should al so consider the scholastic capacity 
of the student. Many teachers follow the practice .of reserving A for ^reaT;7';£ 
merit and F for lack of effort or inexcusable carelessness^: B, C, or /Ds^tKerii^ 
. indicates how successful the student was in relation to his or her own capacity 

C* In courses 1 Ike TVdTahced Composition, the teacher should establish acad^^^^m 
college preparatory standards with the class. ' -J^^^i 

D. The appraisal should Itake into consideration the extent and type of instructioi 
given 1n the course up to that point, (Instruction is more than merely 
admonition.) ^ - - ^ 



Assigning a grade '\ ^ ^ - 

A. IJ^ merits of the content and organisation should be weighed with the clarity 
OT the sentences and the correctness of the mechanics. 

B. ' Some teachers assign three grades (example: C/B/A)| the farst grade for conter 
^ or supporting material r tne second grade, for organization Sr logical arrange'^ 

mtht Of material and clear opening and concludihgstatemen|s linked by use of: 
transition words r and the last grade for gramma r^ spellings punctuation, and 

neatness^^— Other-teachers— assign two-grades— (example:— ^G/B);—the-f-irst— grade— 

for content and organizations the second one for mechanics and sentence 
st^ucture. - ^ ^ ' - 

C. Teachers who prefer to give one grade may find tjbe following chart helpful* 





Ideas and ^ 


Sentence Structure 




Organization 


1 and Mechanics 




{50%) 


(50%) 


- A ' 


Good ; 


Good 


B 


Good 


Fair 




Fair 


Good 


. C 


.Fair \_ . 


" ^ Fair 


c 


Good . 


Poor 




: Poor 


: ' • Good 




Poor 


Poor 


-'■ ■ F ^ \ ' 


Unacceptable because of lack of effort and/qr^ 



inexcusable carelessness. 



TIME : -SAVERS'^'- ' ' : . Vi^^SjV'pMSpSS^tj^^SsM^ 

.^Gpade-:on%yi;^veny^fiouKth ,oc^fJ.tth„papen„tha V s_.vfl:lt.ten - A 1 terna te.^;the Y,num6Brs-..^jy^^^|^ 
that every student's work is eventually graded several times dunnprthe sem^ter.^' 

Use student readers. Students organize themselves into grogps and read each^ other? S?? ■ 
work. Papers are proofread by each person in the 'group. Each group selects one. ..vV: 
^paper to be read aloud to the class. If possible, this paper should be duplicated ^ 
to provide a copy for each student, ' , . , ^ ^ _ ~ ^ . ' ^-'.7 

Exchange papers with other classes. Students do "not put the usual head i ng"^ ori^ th'e^^^ 
papers, but rather sign them with a coded^ identifying mark. Sets of papers are 
exchanged under teacher arrangement. Papers are read, comnents made, and papers. ^V.. .!l:,. 
returned^ and then the writers study the comments on their own papers. ^ , 

Use a casiette tape recorder. The teacher makes no written consents on the paper. . * 
Rather^ s/he speaks into a tape recorder while reading each paper, talking to the 
'student, pointing out weaknesses as well as strong points ^ for 30 seconds to three 
minutes. The recorded tape^ with student papers discussed on it in alphabetical 
oHerV^is^brotjght to-cl^ss-for-pr1vate-auditing-by-the students^^^ up ^ 

to listen to comments on -their own paper, one at a timt, using a headset to avoid 
disturbing the class.. At the end of . the taped corranents on his or her own paper, 
.the studpnt shuts off the machine and calls the next student to the tape.. The 
teacher carries on the usual lesson while students are listening. They take their 
papers with thim.to the recorder and mark comments on the papers as they listen. 

Use a set of papers as. a quick diagnostic device.' Instead of marking ind1v1fl«a 
papers, read a class set rapidly, noting the Mnds of prfiblems that- seem eN^dent. 
Accumulate a list of these and organise them- into a lesson for-the foil owing .day. 

Do not .grade 'any papers for the first montff7 Write comments sparingly, checking only, 
for. one type of problem— e.g., punctuation, subject-verb agreement — at a time. v; 

Use a student journal. The. first ten minutes of the class may bev^sperit by students 
writing in the journal* The type of materiai;that goes into the journal may be : 
totally free or somewhat structured, and the journals are not graded. , Instead, 
the teacher makes spot checks of the Journals and uses these checks as material for - 

EsJablisJi a rubnc. Pass ou copfesj of an^^ average paper , perhaps one desarying a 
gradi of C,?an(3 go thr^^^ the"^lass,^;senten€:e ;by sentence, unt1V;you--^ 

arrive at a grade., Have the students mark, these ^sample papers with you. Use this 
rubric to help group or individual evaluation of papers* ^.-■-■y-::-^y^i-^. 

Instead of writing comments and correction symbols on the paper, make a check mark : 
"i n ^thi^margl The studentrmightrthen^use the-rubrl c. mentioned r—:: 
and: correct his or her own paper. . 

As of ten as you can manage, provide for Individual , face-to-face cgnferences, Thepa 
should be arranged so that they occur during clasSttime, while the students are 
doing' Individual or group work on their papers. 



STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION FORM 



At each level in the program, students should be trained to examine thei r- own- papers- 
critically, using an analysis form designed by the teacher to emphasize the writing-^ ri- 
objective(s) on which the class is working. The sample form that follows was designed-':^i7 
for use with paragraphs written by students at Level II. . ■ . ... izt\ 



- Paragraph AnalysTs-Expos it ion ' , Name 



Items A through E must be completed with words quoted di rectly from your 
paragraph. 



--^^^^-' Airr- Write- the topi G-sa your paragraphs' ^Circle, the key words for ^ 

development by detail in succeeding sentences. 



Quote the phrases or complete sentences that develop each data i 1 related 
to the key words. . 



1 



f 

C, Quote any phrases or sentences that contain a detail that does not 
' relate to the key words (the central idea.) ' - - . 

1. 



2. 

3. 



D. Quote the sentence that re-emphaslzes the central idea of "your paragraph. 



Write a new topic sentencf including key words that more exactly express 
your centi^al Idea. ^ * i^>-N^^ * 



Whin students ha\re completed the forms, selected examples can be )jsed for discussion in 
small groups or by the whole class. / ' ■■ ■ , 



EKLC 




COMPOSITION CHECKLIST t^?^^ ^ 



Expo s i t cry/ Ana 1 y t i cal:^ _ _ 



WRITER* S NAME . ^ ^ DATE 

— ' — . I.I .1 ■ I. , _ 

TITLE QF COMPOSITION ^ 



WRITER: - _ . 1 

] . Review your compos] t ion for eqch of the fol lowing assantjal el ementrb^^^^^^ 
2. Revise your composition until you feel that it represents your bestw 

3 • CI J p th| s checkl J St to your composition and give it to another 
.c=^^-^^^..^ student to read. 



4. 



READER:. 



1. Raad the attached compos t^t I on twice. 

2. Check each i tem below that you, feel accuretely descri bes this 
' - composition. ^ s 

CONTENT: 



Ha"s 1 M r^pu f.po Te^o r Tpo i n Z^"^ . ' ~ 7 .■ ..~ - ^ . ■ .= : . 
Prov i das a tit la that suggests what thi s^ po int i s , : .^^^ . _ 

Seems to have a specific audtencd In mfnd, CName the parson or 
group. » ) ^ : 

Gives at least three necessary examples J facts, or dataMs to 
make the point clear, ' ' 

Arranges ideas in' the best order, ^ 
Begins each; paragraph wi th a clear topic sentence or Jd^sa* _ ' 
Keeps the d i scuss ion in each paragraph centered around the topic 
idea. 

Shows clear relationship among paragraph!. 

Uses an operilng sentence to catch the attention of the readert 
Emphasizes the purpose or point in a concluding sentence or 
paragraph, • ■• - 
Uses exact words and complete sentences to help the reader under- 
stand the purpose, • 



CONVENTIONS: 



Uses a subject in each sentence that agrees with the pred Icate 

verb. .... . ^ . .: • - . ; z , - .. 



erJc 



Has a c^lear antecedent for each pronoun. 

Begins each sentence wi th a cap! tal letter and ends It with a . 
^sul table mark of punctuation, t ^ 

'Has no misspelled words, (Check all words you are not positive 

: you know how to spel 1 , i •.. • j .. • . ; 

Employs correct punctyatlon marks within sentences, 

I Uses the standard form for heading, margins, and spacing^ 

READER'S COMMENTS: f- . " 

READER'S .SIGNATURE 
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Before you hand it In, have you checked your composition to be'Sune*that"ybiJ^%€^ 
observed the folJiDWing: ^ , * X^i-J^^^'::^^ 

1. Used the proper heading and margin^? " ^ ^ ' ' , .^^-^^^ 



2. Used a t i tie which reflects the ass Ignment? 

3. Checked your spelling? j * 

Used proper pronoun references? ^ 
5. Opened and concluded effectively? 



FOR TEACHER USE ;. 

Rating scale— A yardstick for measuring your Improvement or need for 
^ j improvement In compos i t Ion skl l Is, Only those i tems that 

' . ^ apply to the attached composition, are rated below. 



Un sa t l-s f ac to ry 



1 . Organizat ion • 

2. Research 

3. Stays within narrowed 

topic ' 

4. Good thesis sentence 
5« Good conclusion 

6i Freedom from spelling 
errors 

7. Freedom from sentence 
. __„„.f ragmen ts-^,^.^ ____ 

8, Freedom from ; 

. • grammatical errors 



Average 

2 3 
^ 3 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2^ 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
ft 

k 
k 
k 

k 

A 
k 



Outstanding 

5 
5 

5 
5 

^ 5 
5 

5 
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1 1 



=j ^ -es?-aS4 ^w*,'^ i-Si-Tj^v 



^ ^^^^^ ^^ 



^Student 



COMP OSif igSTRAf^ SCALE 



Compos ft Ion Title 




Date 



ERIC 



Reader '.s, Sunsnary Comment-^; 
A-^ Content - Value 50% 
Purposeful L 



1 



Thesis and topic sentences 
are persuas jve, si ncere j focused. 



± 



Organized -?U 
Arrifigement of ideas is logjcal j 
planned , orderly. 



L 



Comprehens i ve J 
Choice of support material is 
completa, relevant, convincing. ^ 

Specific'' I I I 



^Deva 1 opmen t of , dmtm i i i 



c^ncrete^ definite^ exact. 



J. 



Convincing 

Author's tons and point of view are 
percept i ve r €^l^a^"f conslstentv 

B. Word Choice and Style - Value 30% 



± 



Fluent 

Vocabulary is vivid ^ 
effect ive, appropriate. 



± 



Mature 

Sentences are varied^ comRleta, 
smooth. ' 



Effective U 



Style Is di St I net ive J 
colorful , fresh. 



Ct Convent i ons— Va 1 ue -20% 
Standard 

I 



Standard 
Gramma r/Usage'L 



I 



Sentence structure, agreement ^ 
references, etc. , are acceptable. 



Correct, Form L_ 
Paragraphing, heading^ punetuatlonj 
spelling, are corf-act. 
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Uncertain 



J -Rambi ing 



jRastrlctedT 



Vagua 



_1 Unconvincing 



Limited 



Immature 



Inef feet ive 



_J Non-standard 



J Incorrect Form 




: -" ' ' evaluation'of student composition' •--■^'''"^'-'^^^^^^^^^ 



Student 



TO" THE STUDENT: 



Composition Title 



Date-? 



The reader' has carefully read the attached bompos 1 1 ion,;;makf ng suggestea 
.CO r.rec t i on on-^t he -pa per-and-^chec k i ng-t he-a rea s^f or"^f mpro^CTseWt^^^B^^ 
you correct the errors marked on the paper , yoy should study the tax tVool^ ' i - 
pages noted opposite the errors checked on this form* Add misspelled words - 
toyour personal list for mastery* ... 



TO THE TEACHER: 
-Enter text^boK ti 1 1 



Enter appropriate 
Textbook Page 



Numberi Balowf 



ORQAN I Z I NG AND DEVELOP I NG THE COMPOS I T f ON 



Unidy (Does the essay make cfear a single point or purpose?) 
Coherence CPo^s 'the ^quenfca of paragraphs follow - — - 

a recognisable pattern? Are transitional words and 
phrases employed to ^nk paragraphs?) ^ 

Qrj tjcal thinking (Are assumptions warFaKtedJ deTiFiTl onT^ ^ P 
accurate; ;uses of evidence s uff iclent |_ general jzat Ions 



just jried; problems wel 1 def in^| statements logica 



ERiC 



conclusions wel 1 drawn? )_ _ _ ^ 

_ Clearly stated topic COoes each paragrapF ^n""tTm^ma'in' Yody^^ ~ 
of the paper clearly state or imply "a central 'thought?) _ - 

Unity within the paragraph (Does every detail ^ fact^ or - ~* ^ " 

opinion of each paragraph support the .central thought?) * 
_ Effective transition (Are appropriate irtCirds and phrases used : ■ ~7 
to show the progress ion^ of thought within _the paragraph?) 
Consistent point of view (Is purposeless "shift 
avoided In person^ mood j or tense? )__. ^ ^ -^^^^^^ 

OgSERVINQ CONVEJ^T IONS IN; SPELLING,. PUNCTUATION, GRAMMAR; AND USAGE 

_ Agreement of wbject-^verbp pronoun^antecedent 

(specific one G i rcl edl_ _ _ : 

Cap! taTizat ion_ ^ _____ Z ^ — ^ T ^ 

Comma (specific error: . . ^ ^ ~ ^ ^ ^ 

Comma splice or run-^on sentence (spec i fie one circled) 
Coordination or subordi nation Csp©c if f e "on# circled) " 
Fragment^ _ _ _ -^ _ _^^'^ _ 

^Manuscr^lpt^ form^Tspeci f iq. adv"ical l^r Z^.ZL^-^^.^'Z.^IIJZ^ 
Misplaaad or dangling modifiers (ip^Glfle one circled) 
Misuse of passive voice . 
Other marks of punctuation CspecTf ic'^aTro^r T ' " ^ 
Paral 1 el I sm ^ ^ _ _ _ _ _ ^ ^ - - ; . \, . 

Pronoun reference ^ ^ ^ 7" P "" "" "" 

Sh hf tf J n per ion J number , vo Icy XipeFl'flH':one : 

Spelling tspecific advice r .■ . ■ " ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

f ense sh f f t _ _ _ _ _ - - - ■■■^ ■ ^ 

, Vague or awkward cohstruct ion _ ^ _ 7 " ^ r"^^ 
Wrong words ' . ~" ^ 
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J 
T 



if 



r Head each paperM'n theVfollowing mann^i^ 

ti'lTle (on first Vine^-cent ered o n page) , 



(blank) 



i^™^The-fi>5t-wo rd-Ql^ - ^ ^ 



Vi ne should begi n at margin' J the 



3. 

5. 

6. 



\ 7. 

8 . 
9. 
10. 

n. 



CajJitallze the fjrst ^nd |final word of the t^itle and all other words in the title 
except art^icljBs, conjuncjrfpns, *and propositions of less /than five letters. 
Dse only regulation Cwld^-spaced) paperr 8 1/2^' x 11"* 

Writa neatlyr clearlyi—a^lA legiblyr^ Soiled or crumpled papers -are not-accBptablet^ 
Write on only one side offche paper and use ink or typewriter for formal ; 
compositions. li^ ^ 

If your paper does hot havfe the^ef^hand^margln m^rkeS^ estebllsh a'^margln pf-^ 
approximately one ^Inch and' then adhere closely to 1t, On ttje right side, leave a 
margin approximately one-half that jon the left side (or one-half inch) and keep It 
as even jas possible, ^' . j . _ , ' 

Indent jhe first word of aM paragraphs uniformly oTie inch. (If using a type- 
writer. Indent five spacei'. ) ^ \ * 

Do not use tjie sign S^i onrthe abbreviati on etg , ^ %7 

Do not abbrevTate in'"t|ji~^eiding or title of ^rouK-paper; \ T 
Divide a word only at tfii ,end of a syllable. Worrds of one syllable cannot be : 
divided. 



Always reread^^your composition and correct errors In punctuation* spelling, and • 
sentence structure before submitting the paper, 

Rewrite, pages which are not neat because of too marQ^ cori^ctlons or erasures. 
If your' composition has moire than one page, do not put; a number on the first page. 
Beginning with the second pagevfput :axi ara^^^^ the Upper right corner of 

each successive ^pagej with your name under the number. ^ 

- , CORRECTION SYMBOLS ^ 



Agr , ^ 
Awk 

/ ar Cap 
CR or CS 
Dahgs 
Diy - 
Fra^g' 
MM-oa-Mis 




Agreement of subject and verb 
Awkward expresstoni re-word - - - ^ ^ ^ ^ * - 
Change capital ^o small letter,^r vice versa - - 
Comma fault,,' or comma splice- - -r - ^ ^ - — 
Dangling gerUnds infinitive, or participle — - 
Division of /word at end of line incorrect^ - - - 
Sentence fragment^ - * — - ------ - - - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mi spl aced modi f ier- ^- ^^-^-^ - -.^- ^^ - ^- ^ ..^^.^^^ r_ 
ParalTeJ structure not used - - - - - ^ ^ ^ r ^ ^ ' " " 

New paragraph needed- - ^ ^ ^ ^ - - ^ «^ ^ ^ ^ — 
Punctuation error - - - > - - ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 
Redundancy- - - :^ - - ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ — - - ^ - 
Runl^^^j^ %lptencei sometimes called coma splice or conma fault - 
llnHec'^lSi^y shift of person, tense, voice, or mood- - ^ 

Spell itig/ error- - - - - , _ ^ ^ ^ - - - - - - ^ 

Wrong tense - - - - - - - - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wrong choice of word- - - - - - - - - - - - - t - - - 

• ■• • : /;•. •. . • . ^ : ..... . ; ...^ , 



Enter page 
numbers 
that refer 

textbook ; 
used by 
the class. 



A POSITION STATEMENT 



As each English teacher works ^ith students^ s/he must make decisions on what to teach 
and how to teach. When developing instructibnal guides or selecting , textbooks, curricu- 
lum cormlttees face similar decisions. Some of these decisions r^lghtly depend on the 
Ifl^'vldual teacher's judgments but some involve basic issues on which teachers In a 
l|rge school system should seek consensus, - ^ 

The Subject Advisory Committee for Secondary English has been endeavoring to identify 
the btfsic Issues in the field, and to frame a position s^tatement on each Issue. In 
arriving at these statemehtSs Committee members studied the pertinent professional ; 
mteraturss took Into account the opinions of scholars and national leaders, sought 
aovice from English department chairpersoiis in Los^Angeles City Junior and senior high 
schools, and exercised their own best professionalj judgment. * r 

TheVfol lowing statements present the current poaitHpn of the Los Angeles City Schools on 
issues regarding Ihe teaching of English in Junior and senior high schools. The state-- 
ments, which describe preferred classroom practices, are Intended for use of teachers^ 
administrators, curriculum committees, and textbook conmtittees. 



WHAT 

CONSTITUTES 
ENGLISH? 



\ 



C 



THINKING 



WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 



The English program consists of language study, composition (both oral 
and written), and literature. Students are; taught to think soundly and 
to organize 1^eir thoughts', to listen and read with understanding and 
discrimination; to speak and write so as to communicate facts and ideas 
exactly; to enjoy and appreciate a variety of forms of literature; to , 
understand the gramnatical structure of the language and to employ 
accepted usage; to use library research techniques; to spell and punctu- 
ate correctly; to write legibly. Each semester*s work is organized into 
units which provide a unifytpg framework for students to, utilize these 
skills and knowledges for the development of Ideas^ attitudes, ideal s, 
and values, * From th& study of 1 Iteratures, studints acquire universal 
values of thought and achievement which characterize civilization. 

Al l components of English are taught In every Engl isf^^ course:. ^ In 
required courses, the program is balanced. Although other courses 
have special emphases, no component Is omitted. i 

Since language learning is a cumulative process, the learning of any 
specific skill takes time and needs to be reinforced in different 
contexts at different degrees of complexity as students grow in maturity 
from grade to grade. 

Whether student# read, write, speak, or listen, the teacher is respon- 
sible for providing planned learning activities for Improving the 
quatity of their thinking as well as their skill In using the language. 

A sequential program of writing instruction should be continued In 
every grade. Teachers are responsible for the specific items listed 
in the two charts, "Composition Sequence, Grades 7-9" and "essay Writing 
in Senior High School,"^ 



Extracts. from The Teaching of English in Junior and Senior High Schools , Los Angeles 
City Schools, InstruGtional Bulletin No- SC-37, 1967. 

The matirial in the present pybliGation supersedes these charts, 

^ ars : :^ ,■ .--.....U, >^ -iiiiim-nmi 



RELATION 
OF WRITING 
TO READING c 



{ GRAMMAR 
AND USAGE 



LEVELS OF 
LANGUAGE 



' ^ ^ Position Statemen 

Writing a composition begins with something In the writar's^m^nd, with 
ideas to be communicated. Other steps in the writing process are vital 
but Ideas come first. ^ ^ . 

Literature is one excellent source of ideas for composition, but not 
all writing and speaking should deal with literature. Some composition 
should be based on other school subjefts or on the student-s 
experiences. . 

When composition is based on literature, it should deal with human 
problems and ethical values as well as literary analysis. The amount 
of attention to^iterary form and the author -s craft should vary with 
students* age, mattjrityt and reading experience and may be greater In 
senior high school, especially in elective coursea in literature. 

Spelldng is Important and should receive attention in every grade. 
Spelling instruction should be based on diagnosis of students V needs. 

The teaching of grammar continues in every grade, Knorwledge of g»^^^^^ 
can help advanced students understand why one expression 1s prefer^OT t( 
'another; 'it also provides students with terminology for discussing 
language imprqyement. Such knowledge is effective., however, only to 
the extent tha^ students are led to use it to Improve speech and 
writing. This statement applies to the ''new grammars" as well as to 
traditional grammar. 

Standard English usage is most successfully learned through efforts to 
improve speaking and writing, Howevers textbook drills and teacher- 
made drills can reinforce items of standard usage taught during writ- 
ing and speaking activities. - Such drills should be preceded by and 
prpmptly^fol lowed by^opportunities for application to speaking or . 
writing. ^ ■ ^ 

Much' drill should be oral. 

Of the many types of drills which may be usedt students shou'ld devote 
most time^and effort to choosing a preferred language form,, el iminating'^ 
ambiguity in order to coninunicate clearly* practicing a language 
pattern, or using a language item in an original sentence. Students 
should devote jess time and effort to classifying or identifying 
Vanguage elements. , . 

Slow learners can improve their use of English with minlTnal employrrient 
of grammatical terminology. * J 

In all grades, students should be taught the facts about levels of j 
language. Students should learn that they may properly use* various | 
levels of language in different circumstances. For example, Hn informal 
s1tua.t1ons (such as conversation, talks to small groups, friendly 
letters, informal essays standard informal English is as satisfactory 
as standard formal or standard 1 1 terary Engl ish. Often it is more 
apprdpriati, . 
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CORRECTNESS, 
PRESCRIPTIVE- 
NESS, THE NEW 
GRAMMAR^, 



The appropriatiness of using a level of language or a specific locution 
In a particular situation will depend'on ^such factbrs as the following: 

. The speaker -s ag^ 
The speaker's purpose 

The audieJice, and its size and composition * , 
The content— narrative or expository, humorous or serious 
The communlcatloJi vehicle; speech, manuscript, print 

Sometimes these factors also will determine whether an expression is 
acceptable as standard fnglish, ^ 

Teachers should be aware that a student who habitually uses grossly 
nonstandard English may face a serious dilemna when urged to learn the 
type of English taught in school. Nonstandard English may be the 
normal jpeech of the student ^s parents and present associates, and 
the student may incur resentment, even ostracism. If s/he changes oyer 
completely to "school" English. It Is recommended that the teacher's 
attitude and approach reflect the following ideas: (*a) J^f^a studenj:'s 
present way of speakinf is accepted by family and friends, s/he may 
not wish to change accustomed ways of speaking to them*, (b) however, 
it is important to the .student*^s future to learn standard English _ 
(another way of speaking) as an aid to occupational and social mobility. 

Controversy persists regarding a cluster of contrasting concepts- 
prescriptive vs. descriptive gramfnar, correctness vs. appropriateness* 
and rules Vs. usage. The position, of the Los Angel el City junior and 
senior high schools on these interrelated issues is as follows* 

Standard English is the kind of English i>sed by educated-^er leans. 
This statement does, not mean .that "anything goes"; however, 1t does 
mean that"^ tKe English teacher must keep informed about the results 
of research on the actual usagi of educated /^ericans, so that students 
can be provided wHh realistic and up-to-date- information. 

Teachers ^re entitled to language preferences (e.g.^ come to see me 
rather than com^ and see me, proved rather than proven , because .of 
rather than due to). If a teacher dislikes an accepted locution, 
there is no reason why s/he should not so Inform studfpts. However, 
s/he should not label it as "incorrect." ^ 
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The tenns correct English and incorrect English Irnply a simplified ^ 
view of the nature of language, and they also have connotations of 
righteousness vs. unrighteousness. Teachers are urged to us&the 
terms standard EngUsh and nonstandard Engl 1 sh instead and t^ffl^4 
plain to students what these terms mean. 

It is part of the English teacher's task to teaqh pupils the strdicture 
of the language and how it functions. The controversy regarding the 
relative merits of traditional grammar and the "new graniTiars" will 
continue, English teachers^ of course^ know traditional gramiar; It 
is urgently retommended that they study the "new gramiars" in order to 
make Immediate classroom use of any valuable new Insights which may be 
useful for their students. ^ 



TEACHING COMPOSITION: A POSITION STATEMENT 



The follQwing* are general priqciples which members of the NCTE Commission on 
Composition believe should guidestea^iirs 1n planning curricula and teaching writing. 
They are issued as an official position statement of the Commission, The Contnission 
will welcome comments or questions, 

1, Life in Language , In many tenseSt anyone's world is her/his language. Through language 
we understand. Interpret, enjoy, control, and in, part create our worlds. The teacher^ 
of English, 1n awakening students to the possiblTities of language, can help students 
to e}<pand and enlarge their worldSs to*11ve more fully* 

2, Need for i4r1t1ng . Writing is an Important medium for self-expression * for communi- 
cation, and for the discovery of meaning--its need increased rather than decreased by 
the development of new media for mass communication* Practice and study of writing 
therefpre remain significant parts of the school curriculum and central parts of the 
English course. 

3, Positive Instruction . Since a major value of writing is self-expression and self- 
realization, rnstruction in writing should be positive. Students should be encour- 
aged to use language clearly, vividly, and honestly; they should not be disfcouraged 
by negative correction and proscription. They should be freed from fear and restric- 
tion so that their sensitivity and their abilities can develop, 

4, Learning by Writing ^ Learning to write requires writing; writing practice should be 
aHuajor emphasis of the course. Workbook exercises, drill on usage, and analysis of 
existing prose are. not adequate substitutes for writing, 

5 Required Writing , No formula dictates the amount of writing that should be required 
' in a course--a paper a day or a paper a week. Ideally students should be allowed to 
write when they want to, as much as they want to, and at their own speed, Practi- 
cally, however, students need class discipline and class discission as well as free- 
doni, and they should be frequently encouraged and at times^ required to write, ^ 

6. Classroom Writing . Inexperienced writers especially should have an opportunity to 
compose In school, with help during the actual writing process in clarifying ideas, 
in choosing phrasing, and sometirties in dealing with mechanical problems. Writing 
outside the classroom, of course, should be encouraged and sometimes required, 

7 Range of Assignments , Writing assignments should be individualized, adjusted to 
the age, interests, and abi^lities of the student. Particularly 1n the elementary 
grades, but also through high school and Into college, the teacher should encourage 
writing from personal experience, sometimes developing classroom experiences to 
provide material for writing. The expository essay should not be the exclusive 
form* of composition encouraged. Especial Ty for students who have convinced them- 
selves that composition must be boring, a chore to be avoided whenever possible, 
writing various kinds of narratives* vignettes, dialogues* fables, family folklore, 
parodies, and the li^e may create interest. ^ 

8 Alterna te Techniques . Instruction 1n writing techniques and rhetorical strategies 
should be part of the writing course, adjusted to the age and need of the. students 
and focused" on positive advice, suggestions information, and encouragement.' i * 
Instrtjction can include discussion of various ways in which writing can achieve its- 

- ends— in units- as brief as a word or two and as long as a book—, observations of 
proceclures followed in existing prose, and constructive criticism of. student writing. 



^Reprinted from College English , October. 1974. Copyright © 1974 by the National 
Couhcil of Teachers of tnglish. Reprinted with permission. • ^ 
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Composing . Since there is adequate subject matter for direct study of writings 
courses or untts of English courses dedicated to compos Itf oh should' not be 
converted to courses in Itteraturi or social probl ems , with compositions to be * 
written on the side* 

Usage , Usage is an aspect of rhetorici learning to predict the social effects of = 
different dialects or different linguistic constructions is part of learning how 
writing can achieve its purposes. Students should be provided with information 
that will allow them the largest possible body of alternatives from which to 
choose and will help them to choose wisely- They should know, for example, that 
dragged and drug are both used as past tense forms, but that some listeners will \ 
react 'to drug by considering it uneducated. Or students should learn that we was i 
and we were are alternatives but that we was is not characteristic of a prestige 
dialect. Such information should be provided through positive instruction ab<iut ^ ^ 
how dialects develop and why variations occur--not throMgh correction bcised on 
notions of right and wrong, 4 ^ 

Dialects . No dialect should be presented as "ri^t" or^^'puri" or "logicar' or 
bettec than others. The student should be given in opportunity to learn a standard 
written English, but the teacher mustTesist the temptation to allow the cultlva-' 
tion of a standard written English to stifle self-expression or to overshadow 
emphasis on c^ar, forceful ^ interesting writing. 

Grammar , The study of the structure and history of language. Including English 
grammar, is a valuable asset to a liberal education and an important part of an 
English program. It should, however, be taught for its own sake, not as a sub- 
stitute for composition and not with the pretense that It is taught only to improve 
writing. 

Support for Composing . Various kinds of activities related to composition contrtb- 
ute to the student* s ability to write-^-film making, debates, collecting material for 
notebooks, library investigation, dramatics, field trips, television and film view- 
ing* The attractions>.of. such activities^ — because of their novelty or because they 
seem to gain more immediate student 1nterest=-should not be allowed to supersede 
instruction in writing. . 

Talking and Writing , Students are influenced by mass media not only as consumers 
but also as producers. Children, for example, may find it easier to compose orally 
on tapes, without the labor of handwriting. The teacher can sometfmes exploit 
this interest in oral composition as a step toward writing, but the importance of 
the written word remains, and practice in oral composition is not sufficient. 

Audience , Although some writing may be intended to be* private, writing Implies an 
audience and students should be helped to use a voice appropriate to the interests^ 
maturi1;y, and ability of an audience. Furthermore, since young.wri ters are 
especiany concerned about response, their writing should be read by Classmates 
as well as the teacher, x ' 

Grading . The mere assignment of grades is rarely^an- adequate way of . encouraging and 
improving writings whenever possible grades should be replaced by criticism or 
detailed evaluation. When grades are required, the teacher should avoid basing 
them primarljSy on negative considerations--'for example, the number of misspelled 
words or sentence fragments. ' . 
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17, Class size , ^Classts In writing should be linilted to no more than twenty to 

facilitate frequent writlngi reading of papers^ and discussion of written work, 

18- 



Objecttves . Emphasis on 1ns,truct1onal objectives or on accountabilrty should not 
dictate the content of the course, particularly not to replace writing with 
attention to measurable skill s--mechart1cs, for example. Teachers shouTd retain 
responsibility for detennlnlng their objectives^ demands for accountability 
should not interfere with independent thought among students. 
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